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Chronicle 


Home News.—In his silent struggle with the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House of Representatives, to keep 
“one step ahead” of them in reform measures, the 
President President submitted a measure in which 
Asks Law he recommended several changes in 
Changes criminal procedure and the bankruptcy 
laws by which he hoped to reduce the financial burden 
on the public and to diminish crime. He recommended 
particularly relief of congestion, speed and economy in 
procedure, simplification of appeal proceedings, release 
of those who plead guilty from grand-jury action, trans- 
fer of juvenile jurisdiction to State courts, and simplifi- 
cation of laws involving diversity of citizenship. On 
bankruptcy, he pointed out an increase of 45,000 cases 
in ten years, involving nearly $1,000,000,000 more. 

In signing the Glass-Steagall Bill, the President stated 
that it was first a defense measure against foreign raids 
on the gold reserve and secondly an extension of the re- 
discount privilege to relieve some frozen 
assets in local banks. The Federal Re- 
serve immediately put into practice the 
regulations for the execution of the bill. Hoarding was 
said to be gradually decreasing. The so-called “ baby 
bonds” in small denominations were ready and the de- 
crease in the re-discount rate at the New York Federal 
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Reserve Bank brought about a sudden jump in security 
prices. 

The proposed investigation into short selling on the 

New York Stock Exchange was widened by the House 
Judiciary Sub-Committee into an investigation of all 
stock exchanges and of both “ bull ” and 
“bear” operations on them. No pros- 
pective legislation was announced, but 
it was apparent that the Committee had definite views as 
to Federal regulation. In order to avoid the charge of 
unconstitutionality, the resolution was worded so as to 
include the broad national effect of stock-exchange opera- 
tions. 
On March 1, the anti-Prohibitionists secured the neces- 
sary 145 signatures in order to direct the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to be discharged from further consideration of the 
Beck-Linthicum resolution returning 
Prohibition to the States. The vote on 
the resolution was set for March 14. 
Another bill was immediately introduced re-defining the 
intoxication clause as 2.75 and placing a three-cents-a- 
pint tax on such beverages. Governor Smith, on Feb- 
ruary 27, in a speech at the National Democratic Club, 
abandoned his repeal stand as an immediate issue in favor 
of the Raskob proposal to amend the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to permit any State, after a referendum, to resume 
control of the liquor traffic within its own borders. He 
also announced his intention of fighting for the adoption 
of a plank along these lines at the National Convention 
of the Democratic party. 

The Sub-Committee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee presented its bill proposing a manufacturers’ 
sales tax of two per cent and special other excise taxes, 
the aim of which would be to produce 
$925,000,000 in additional revenue. The 
excise taxes caused a vigorous discussion 
in the full committee, the members fearing an avalanche 
of protests because of the special class aspects of these 
levies. The dispute in the full committee made im- 
possible the rapid introduction of the bill before Congress. 

The kidnaping of the baby son of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh created an extraordinary public interest. On the 
first day after the outrage, the Times devoted twelve 
columns to the story, and on the second 
day twenty-nine columns. Other papers 
treated the story in similar fashion. The 
immediate result was to stimulate Congress to rapid con- 
sideration of the proposed laws against kidnaping which 
would make it a death-penalty offense. There was a 
species of hysteria throughout the country in view of 
the fact that there had been over 2,000 kidnapings for 
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ransom in the country for the past two years. Kidnaping 
was said to be nationally organized. 


China.—Attacks and counter-attacks on the part of the 
Japanese and Chinese combatants in the vicinity of 
Kiangwan were reported all week. On February 26 the 
Chinese claimed a victory after hard 
night fighting. They drove the enemy 
out of Miaoshan, thus blocking the 
Japanese move to bottle up Kiangwan. Meanwhile, re- 
enforced by the arrival of new troops the Japanese again 
attacked Woosung. On February 29 there was a new 
drive on Chapei. On March 2, the Japanese outflanked 
the Chinese and on March 3 the Chinese were reported 
in retreat to Quinsan, with the northern Japanese column 
marching on that city to cut off the retreat. The Woosung 
forts fell before the Japanese assaults. 

Meanwhile, a faint hope arose on February 27 that a 
truce might be effected. At that time the Tokyo Foreign 
Office instructed its Minister at Shanghai and Ambassador 

Matsudaira at Geneva that it was ready 


Fighting 


Hopes of : ; 
Accord to halt the conflict at Shanghai when- 
Vanish ever the Chinese convincingly demon- 


strated their readiness to withdraw from the twelve-mile 
zone specified by the Japanese in their ultimatum. When 
the Chinese evacuation was completed Tokyo stated that 
the Japanese troops would also be withdrawn “a certain 
distance.”” However, the prospect of accord vanished 
when both sides ordered cessation of firing, but the troops 
continued to struggle. 

On March 3 while fighting continued around Shanghai, 
the League of Nations Assembly met at Geneva in 
extraordinary session to consider China’s appeal against 


Leases of Japan. It was understood that their 
Nations discussion would center about the 
Assembly Shanghai fighting, Manchuria, and the 


so-called forced Sino-Japanese treaties. On these points 
it was understood that the League officials were in sym- 
pathy with the recent proposals of Mr. Stimson, United 
States Secretary of State. For several days before as- 
sembling it had been hoped that China and Japan would 
themselves come to terms, but negotiations along this line 
failed. An appeal was made to Japan by the Ambassa- 
dors of the United States, Great Britain, France and 
Italy to move its warships and stop using the Interna- 
tional Settlement for landing troops. On February 29 
the League Council made public a proposed peace plan 
that would have set up an immediate conference in 
Shanghai to discuss the situation and meanwhile create 
an armistice. However, the Geneva proposal was not 
accepted without reservations and so the efforts of the 
League fell through. 


Cuba.—Primary elections for the reorganization of the 
Liberal, Conservative, and Popular parties were held on 
February 28. This was the first reorganization in many 
years of Cuba’s leading political factions. 
As was anticipated, the Liberal support- 
ers of President Machado scored heavily. 
This was interpreted as highly significant for the elections 
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slated for November. At that time Mayors, Municipal 
Assemblymen, Provincial Governors, Councilmen, half 
of the House of Representatives, and two Senators, will 
be voted on. Of the 710,593 qualified voters about 450,- 
000 registered for the election. Some disorders were 
reported but they were of minor consequence and soldiers 
and police reserves were kept in readiness to put down 
any attempt at uprisings. As contrasted with the Liberal 
party vote, the Conservatives, once all-powerful in Cuba, 
and the Popularists, registered only small returns and 
evidenced their unpopularity. 


Finland.—Three days saw the flare-up and apparently 
the extinction of a revolt. On February 28 the followers 
of the Fascist, or Lapuan movement, under the youthful 
General Wallenius, were under arms at 
Mantsala, forty miles north of Helsing- 
borg, to the number of some 20,000. 
They demanded the resignation of Baron Von Born, 
Minister of the Interior, and General Jalander, Governor 
of the Province of Nyland; later of the whole Cabinet. 
Their chief spokesman was the orator Vihtori Kossola. 
Not so much their anti-Communist objectives, as their 
methods of direct action had brought them in conflict 
with the Government. 

On February 29 President Svinhufvud of Finland in- 
voked, with the cooperation of his Cabinet, the national- 
security law passed in 1930, prohibiting the formation of 
armed groups. Most of the Finnish 
press, backed by general public opinion, 
stood by the Government. One small 
clash was reported. After that, the revolt was announced 
as repressed, and orders were issued for the arrest of the 
leaders. Two pro-Lapuan Cabinet Ministers resigned. 
General K. L. Oesch and Baron Von Born were appointed 
to share the Ministry of the Interior. The President 
announced that the rank and file of the Lapuans would 
not be punished. 


Lapuan 
Revolt 


Failure of 
Revolt 


France.—The electoral bill, whose approval by the 
Deputies during the preceding week had caused the fall 
of the Laval Cabinet, was voted on by the Senate on 
Electoral February 26. Only one provision of the 
Bill; Trade bill was accepted; the Senators voting 
Pact 216 to 1 to approve the revised list of 
districts from which Deputies will be chosen during the 
coming elections. The chief feature of the bill proposing 
a change in the present method of electing Deputies was 
overwhelmingly defeated. The rider providing for 
woman suffrage was removed from the bill and made 
a separate and distinct issue, the Senate agreeing to begin 
a debate on this subject on March 15. A new trade 
agreement with Italy was announced on February 28. 
Although not yet signed, the document made substantial 
reductions in the tariffs of the two countries and granted 
complete liberty in the matter of quotas. However, no 
accord was reached in the important question of restric- 
tions upon the importations of automobiles and wines. 
A satisfactory adjustment of this matter was promised 
for the near future. 
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Germany.—Chancellor Bruening defended himself and 
the policies of his Government with striking vigor, and 
outlined an appeal for the reelection of President von 
Hindenburg. He fearlessly attacked the 


Chancellor ae oe . 
Bruening before opposition for failing to give the Nation 
Reichstag a united front when faced with such 


weighty problems. He reaffirmed his love and loyalty 
to the venerable President, and defended his actions in 
regard to balancing the budget, rejecting reparations, de- 
manding equality in disarmament and defense, and re- 
ferring the Memel affair to the League. By a clever 
device the Chancellor’s speech was electrically transcribed 
on a phonograph disk, and that evening was broadcast 
over the Government radio system. By the slim majority 
of some twenty-six votes, the many no-confidence mo- 
tions of the opposition were defeated. 

Adolf Hitler became a citizen of Germany on Febru- 
ary 25 when he was appointed to the post of Attaché at 
the Berlin Legation for the State of Brunswick. He 
began his campaign as candidate for the 
Hitler’s Presidency, addressing 20,000 followers 
Campaign in the Sportpalast in Berlin. Wild en- 
thusiasm followed the addresses of Dr. Joseph Goebbels 
and Herr Hitler, who loudly declaimed that it was the 
Bruening “system” hiding for protection behind the 
beloved Von Hindenburg, and not the national hero him- 
self, that they were fighting; but they blamed the Presi- 
dent for having signed the Young Plan agreement two 
years ago. Hitler’s open letter to Von Hindenburg de- 
manding a “ chivalrous” election was not answered. Hit- 
ler continued to seek publicity for his program through 
the foreign press, though such action was deplored by 
the Nationalist wing. Daily clashes between Nazis and 
Communists were reported with many fatalities. All 
parties stressed Germany’s determination to pay promptly 
all private debts though it was estimated that it would 
take over thirty years of strict economy to achieve this; 
but reparations remained the bone of contention. 


Adolf 


Great Britain.—The free-trade policy of Great Britain 
ceased on March 1, when the new tariff regulations be- 
came operative. A ten-per-cent duty was imposed on 
manufactured goods and on certain 
classes of semi-manufactured and raw 
materials. Parliamentary approval of 
the tariff was assured through all the readings of the 
measures; the vote on the third reading was 442 to 62. 
No opposition was offered in the House of Lords, though 
Viscount Snowden used the freedom of disagreement 
agreed upon by the Cabinet to deliver a violent attack 
on the tariff measures. A portion of his speech was in- 
terpreted as a threat that if the receipts from the tariff 
were employed to bring about reduction in the income tax, 
he and the Liberals associated with him in the Cabinet 
would resign. On March 2, Neville Chamberlain, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced that the restric- 
tions on the purchase of foreign exchange, imposed last 
summer when Great Britain left the gold standard, were 
withdrawn. He confirmed the report that Great Britain 
had repaid seventy-five per-cent of its New York credits 
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and that the credits frem Paris had been materially re- 
duced. This announcement was interpreted to mean that 
Great Britain had passed its monetary crisis. The rise 
in employment during the last three months of 1931 was 
followed in the first month of 1932 by a sudden decrease 
of 218,490. This total included only the registered un- 
employed; the actual number was said to be far greater, 
since unemployment insurance was disallowed to a large, 
but unknown, number of people. At the end of January, 
the total of the unemployed who were registered for re- 
lief was 2,728,411. 


Ireland.—After long party conferences, the Labor 
party issued a statement declaring that it would not op- 
pose the Fianna Fail efforts to abolish the oath of al- 
legiance to the King. Though never 
strong champions of the oath, the 
Laborites considered it as part of the 
Treaty and therefore binding. Now the leaders reversed 
this opinion and judged the oath as merely part of the 
Constitution and therefore able to be deleted or changed 
by the Irish Parliament. With the help of the Labor 
party, Mr. De Valera will hold a majority of less than 
ten in the new Dail; this would enable him to pass 
measures for the abolition of the oath; but the Cosgrave 
party holds a strong majority in the Seanad and this 
would prevent immediate passage of the constitutional 
amendment required. Labor, holding the balance of 
power, declared it was not fully in favor of Mr. De 
Valera’s method of retaining the land annuities for the 
Irish treasury instead of sending the payments to Eng- 
land; in this, Labor advocated “ friendly negotiations.” 
In the matter of repeal of the recent public safety acts, 
Labor is in full accord with Fianna Fail. Returns from 
the postponed election in the Sligo-Leitrim constituency 
were delayed and prevented, up to the time of writing, 
the formation of the new Government. 


Labor 
Agreements 


Russia.—Across a barrage of censorship, retractations 
of former Trotzky sympathizers, exile, press propaganda, 
etc., Stalin in Moscow and Leon Trotzky living in banish- 
ment on Prinkipo Island in Turkey con- 
tinued their mutual recriminations. 
Each claimed to represent the true mind 
of the dead leader, Lenin. Triumph over “ masked 
Trotzkyism ” in the Communist party was heralded in 
Moscow. Trotzky claimed that his works were being 
circulated as contraband in Russia; and accused the 
Bolsheviks in power of falsifying history. 


Stalin and 
Trotzky 


Spain.—A manifesto, charging that the present Re- 
publican regime was functioning as a virtual dictatorship 
and had brought about a state of anarchy in the Spanish 
nation, was issued by former King Al- 
fonso on the eve of his departure from 
France to Palestine. Alfonso called 
upon all Spaniards “of good will,” Catholics, monarch- 
ists, the military, marine, and all loyal citizens to rally 
around the banner he was raising and to unite to save the 
nation from the Communism and anarchy sweeping the 
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country. Although it was clearly a summons to restore 
the monarchy, the manifesto proposed no specific plan by 
which the monarchy might be re-established. No men- 
tion was made, for example, of a military expedition. 
The document promised a limited and more liberal mon- 
archy, for it stated that “ when we have re-established 
order, the provisional government shail provide for a 
Cortes election so that we may submit to it a constitution 
that will protect the rights of all Spaniards.” Alfonso 
Carlos, the former King’s uncle and pretender to the 
throne, was said to have joined in the manifesto. The 
manifesto was received in Spain with varying emotions. 
There was at least one small popular demonstration in its 
favor in Madrid. The Government accepted the docu- 
ment as a declaration of civil war, moved against any 
activity among retired army officers by threatening to 
stop pay and pensions if they showed signs of joining the 
revolt, increased military vigilance along the borders, or- 
dered the arrest of all persons found in possession of the 
manifesto, and began negotiations with the French Gov- 
ernment to have the King removed from France. In 
Madrid, the Traditionalists, a branch of the monarchical 
party, were split by a violent dispute, one faction urging 
support for the King and the other denouncing the re- 
ported alliance between him and the Pretender. Later 
dispatches reported that the Monarchists, among them 
Juan de la Cierva, father of the inventor of the autogyro, 
and Count de Romanones, leader of the Liberal Mon- 
archists and former Minister of State in Alfonso’s last 
Government, were angry at the reported alliance between 
Alfonso and Don Carlos; they denounced the manifesto 
as silly and absurd at this time, broke off their association 
with Alfonso’s cause, and, according to a later report, 
demanded that the King abdicate in favor of his third 
son, Don Juan. 


Vatican City—On February 29 His Holiness broad- 
cast to the world his address on the heroic virtues of the 
Venerable Maria Assunta Pallotta, of the Franciscan 

Sisters of Mary. Citing the virtues of 
a the holy nun the Sovereign Pontiff took 

occasion to address himself specifically 
“to all those who suffer in this universal disturbance of 
work and of life, to all peoples of the earth and in par- 
ticular to the two great peoples that at this moment call 
the attention of the whole world to the Far East.” The 
allusion was obviously to the Chinese and Japanese 
embroglio. “‘ To those,” he added, “ who suffer for the 
still grave and violent conditions of things in Russia, in 
Mexico and in Spain and to those who control the 
destinies of the peoples our benediction goes with the 
strong wish and humbly confident prayer to Divine good- 
ness that our paternal Apostolic Benediction will carry 
everywhere and to all, and urge them toward Christian 
life.” In discussing the virtues of the venerable nun he 
contrasted them with the spirit of the world and re- 
marked that the three principal things that are the fonts 
of family and social disorder and that are responsible 
for the wars that hitherto have afflicted and cuntinue to 
afflict the world with deep anxiety and suffering were 
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the love for what is fleshly, the desire for wealth, and 
vanity of life. 


League of Nations.—Little, if any, progress was 
made towards the reconciliation of the conflicting parties 
in the Memel situation. The appointment by the 

Lithuanian Governor Merklys of Eduard 
re = Simmat, a supposed neutral, to succeed 

Otto Boettcher as Premier of Memel 
failed to satisfy the German element, who steadfastly 
maintained that the Governor had exceeded his rights in 
deposing Herr Boettcher, and was now attempting to 
propagandize Memel in favor of Lithuania. Counter- 
charges of the same nature were made by the Lithuanians 
against the Germans. It was generally thought that since 
the dominant parties in the Memel Landtag were unable 
to come to terms with the Governor, the body would be 
dissolved and an election called for next month. The 
situation was held to be similar to that of the Polish Cor- 
ridor, Danzig, and Upper Silesia, where irreconcilable 
nationalistic elements remained in conflict. 


Disarmament.—The principal impression of the week 
concerning the Disarmament Conference at Geneva was 
of the difficulty of making a start, owing to the wide 

divergence of the categories of plans, 
Tenietn - with their respective political implica- 

tions. Many months of debate would 
be needed, and there was talk of a permanent disarma- 
ment commission as the eventual outcome of the Confer- 
ence. With regard to specific means of combat, there was 
apparent unanimity as to abolishing chemical and _ bac- 
teriological warfare; and a majority against aerial bom- 
bardment. Many were for limiting the most “ aggressive 
weapons.” Only nine countries demanded the limitation 
of effectives. There were many variations as to heavy 
artillery, naval tonnage reduction, submarines, etc. 





Next week Michael Earls will. record St. 
Patrick’s Day in “ Songs, Shamrocks, Parades. 
and Plays,” in which with much erudition and 
much good humor he will recall the celebrations 
of other days and other places. 

Hilaire Belloc returns again to Spain in “ Rob- 
bery in Spain without Protest.”. He recounts 
once more the spoliation of the Spanish Jesuits 
and sees in it a loud warning to all who believe 
in property—and who own it. 

James William Fitz Patrick’s “Clancy Inc” 
is still alive and this time the writer will record 
what he said and did once in a_ courtroom. 
“Clancy Inc Does Jury Duty” is the title of the 
piece. 

America will also present in this number a 
remarkable paper from the pen of P. W. Wilson, 
the well-known writer on the New York Times. 
“Can Catholics and Protestants Unite?” is his 
question, and the paper is a report from a Prot- 
estant journalist of the state of mind on reunion 
among well-meaning Protestants. 
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The World’s Unrest 


HE shadow of doubt and uneasiness darkens the 

whole world. Reports of war come from the Far 
East, and as Governments look to their armaments, men 
everywhere ask if these signs presage a return of August, 
1914. Unemployment, bringing misery to millions, in- 
creases in Great Britain and the United States. Religious 
and political persecution gains ground in Spain, Mexico, 
and Russia. Scarcely a nation in all the world enjoys 
peace and prosperity. 

Fourteen years ago, the World War came to an end, 
and we rejoiced in the conviction that with it had ended 
many evils which in the political and moral orders had 
afflicted mankind. In the exultation of the moment, we 
were sure that at last the times were ripe for the creation 
of a new order. All nations were to live in closest 
harmony, working for a common peace. Where men had 
labored to establish and support great navies and power- 
ful armies, they could now toil as members of one 
brotherhood to establish religion, education, the works 
of charity, and all the savings arts of peace, on a firm 
foundation. 

Our hopes were high, and for a time failure seemed 
remote and all but impossible. Then the nations met in 
conference to establish the final terms of peace, and our 
hopes were dashed. Not many weeks elapsed before it 
could be seen clearly that the Governments still clung 
to their old Godless creed. The phrases they used were 
graceful, but the philosophy underlying them was as 
pagan as of old. Meeting to establish peace, they com- 
pletely set aside the message of the Prince of Peace. 
Professing to respect the demands of justice, they per- 
sistently refused to honor the law of the God of justice. 

The new world which they created is now shown to be 
a world in which heavier burdens rest on the oppressed, 
in which redress for men and nations is still unattainable. 
No change is possible until the world returns to Him in 
whose almighty hands are held the rightful destinies of 
mankind. The world has gone mad in its greed for ma- 
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terial wealth, as the Holy Father observed in his recent 
Allocution, and there can be no true peace and no last- 
ing prosperity in its present course. We are well aware 
that to men who scoff at Christian ideals of justice, 
charity, and morality, this judgment is nothing less than 
absurd. It may be pointed out, however, that the world’s 
rejection of Christian ideals has brought nothing but 
distress. Even a pagan would be forced to admit that 
Christianity could not have effected worse results. 

The revolt began when the authority of the Catholic 
Church was rejected. It grew strong when a secularistic 
philosophy, clad in the garments of Protestantism, but 
fundamentally anti-Christian, gained control of the 
schools, and by degrees, of popular opinion and of the 
governments of nations. Perhaps its worst results are 
observable in the English-speaking countries, where men 
give lip service to Almighty God in their private lives, 
but affect a horror of permitting their Governments to 
be ruled by God’s law. Our own Government began with 
the Constitutional provision that no religious creed should 
be singled out for favor. Under the influence of a 
secularistic philosophy, public opinion now interprets this 
provision to mean that the Government need not be bound 
in its activities by the law of God Himself. 

The wounds of society are many and deep, and it re- 
mains ever true that they can never be healed save by a 
return to Christian principles and Christian living. A 
prosperous world scorned that principle when Leo XIII 
enunciated it forty years ago. Unhappily today a world 
in ruins still scorns it. 


Bread or Beer? 


NDER the dome of the Capitol, a number of Con- 

gressmen are circulating a petition. We freely con- 
fess that we do not know all that is to be known about 
this petition. We suspect that it is an attempt to separate 
the sheep from the goats, the brave men who never bow 
the knee to Dagon, from those whose votes satisfy James 
Cannon, Jr. On its face, however, it purports to be a 
petition, or, rather, a demand, that Congress relieve us 
from the evils of this great moral experiment which men 
call Prohibition. Whether this relief is to be afforded by 
immediate repeal of the Volstead Act, or by a counter- 
Amendment, repealing the Eighteenth, we are unable to 
say. 

Now, as some readers of this Review are probably 
aware, we set no high value on Prohibition as a social 
device. It has created and enriched the bootlegger, taught 
the young to drink to excess, filled our jails and mad- 
houses, impoverished the Government, and _ spread 
throughout the country a wholesale contempt for the prin- 
ciple of authority. Other criticisms we may have pub- 
lished are of minor importance. But ready as we are to 
replace this scandalous farce of Federal Prohibition by 
a temperate campaign for temperance, we are wholly un- 
able to fan our enthusiasm for this petition into a de- 
vastating conflagration. A spark may be enkindled until 
it becomes a mighty flame. But, at least at present, we 
lack the spark. 
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In many respects, Congress resembles Bret Harte’s 
Chinaman. It is devious, it is subtle; yet it is not noted 
for sustained finesse, and still less for intellectual force. 
But there are times when even a Solomon would be 
puzzled, should he try to discover what Congress means, 
or what some of its honorable members in either House 
have in mind. If it be true that 145 members of the 
House of Representatives must sign this Magna Charta 
before we can even begin to dissipate the incubus of 
Prohibition, we wish that we could affix a signature as 
a member. But is it true? Since when was the Senate 
muzzled ? 

Prohibition will probably resist all assaults leveled by 
the present Congress. In any case, it is just like Con- 
gress to offer us a glass of beer when what most of us 
need is a piece of bread. 


Kidnaping 

HE sympathy of the whole country goes out to 

Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh, the most notable vic- 
tims to date of the dastardly crime of kidnaping. We 
pray and trust that by the time these lines are in print, 
the little boy will be restored to them unharmed. Only 
less fervent is our prayer that the criminals will be in 
custody. 

This shocking crime comes at the very time that a bill 
has been drawn up to make kidnaping a Federal offense, 
punishable by death, when the kidnaped person is taken 
across a State line. It is quite possible and, indeed, prob- 
able, that the horror aroused by the Lindbergh case will 
make rational discussion of the bill wholly futile. The 
reaction of the general public is that kidnapers be divested 
of all legal rights to a trial, and promptly set to boil in 
oil over a slow fire. While that reaction denotes a sym- 
pathetic nervous system, it is a poor basis for Federal 
legislation; for other reasons, however, it is worth ex- 
amining. 

It evidences, in the first place, complete distrust of the 
ability or willingness of the several States to protect their 
citizens. At present, kidnaping is a crime in every State; 
unless we are greatly in error, it is an extraditable crime. 
Theoretically, then, the criminals, once apprehended, can 
be promptly returned for trial. But since the proportion 
of law breakers caught to law breakers at liberty is small, 
the public is distrustful. Viewed from this aspect, its dis- 
trust is soundly based. The public at large believes that 
the average police force is either corrupt or incompetent. 
In common language, the police are either dumb or 
crooked. That verdict corresponds with fair accuracy to 
the conclusions of the Wickersham Commission. 

Can we remove this incompetence or corruption by 
Federal legislation? Are we justified in the inference 
that whereas a local force is generally stupid or dishonest, 
a Federal force is necessarily made up of Solons and 
young Lincolns? Shall we, on that assumption, create 
a huge Federal police force to apprehend local law break- 
ers who cross a State line? 

All these assumptions are groundless. Patent proof 
is at hand in the bodies employed to enforce the Volstead 
Act. Even the most bigoted dry must admit that it has 
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been a fight from the beginning—a fight by no means suc- 
cessful—to keep them reasonably honest and intelligent. 

To appeal for Federal intervention is bare-faced evad- 
ing of the real issue. If the local communities cannot 
keep their house in order, the case is lost. By breaking 
down the community’s sense of responsibility for its own 
affairs, Federal legislation, in the long run, emphasizes 
the original evil. It simply means that while the Federal 
Government is asked to do what it is not authorized to 
do, and cannot do satisfactorily, the States are permitted 
to shirk duties which are exclusively theirs, and which 
they alone can fulfil properly. Briefly, it means destruc- 
tion of good government. 

Reform, like charity, must begin at home. If the local 
police are dolts or crooks, good citizens who suffer in 
consequence should take steps to remove them. It is 
nothing less than shocking to reflect that in practically 
every American community men whose sole duty is to 
apprehend law breakers are appointed on a basis of 
political affiliation, and in far too many instances are pro- 
moted because they can use their position to support 
partisan political schemes. The appeal to Washington 
distracts attention from the very evils on which attention 
should be concentrated. Rascals in uniform fear nothing 
less. What they do fear is an intelligent and sustained 
drive on corruption that originates in the community and 
is sustained by it. 


Banks 


OST of us know very little about banks, and what 

we know has been learned within the last five years 
It can be told very briefly. A bank is a place in which 
you deposit money, some of which you may get back. 

That definition errs grievously. But it is a definition 
which will remain long in the mind of thousands who 
are suffering from the 1920-1930 period of “ wild-cat ” 
banking. During that time, thousands of banks were 
closed, and only a few made a complete or even a fair 
return to the depositor. The best that the courts could 
do in other cases was to give every depositor two or three 
cents in return for his dollar. 

Not all these failures were due to dishonest bank man- 
agers. Most of them were the result of lax methods 
which stop just short of dishonesty. Since these are legal 
under the existing statutes, in only a few cases could 
indictments be returned against the bank officials. Some 
of these lax methods can be easily corrected. To that 
extent, we endorse the President’s request in his recent 
message to Congress for a revision of the banking laws. 
If all banks are to be made reasonably safe, a similar 
revision should be had in all the States. 

It has often been pointed out that in Canada and Great 
Britain, banks do not “ fail.” In these countries almost 
the only catastrophe that can wreck a bank is a set of 
officials who abscond with all the bank’s resources, and 
that contingency is extremely rare. Not only are the 
laws which govern banking and the responsibility of the 
managers drawn up to protect the customer, but what 
is more to the point, they are enforced. Banks are not 
permitted to take risks which are customary in the United 
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States, and the financial responsibility of the directors 
and officials is clearly set forth. One result is that not 
half a dozen banks have failed in Canada in the last 
quarter of a century. 

In the United States, the civil authority seems unable 
to enforce even so simple a device as the periodical bank 
examination. Whether this impotence is due to dishonest 
or incompetent bank examiners, or to the superior skill 
of rascals within the banks, the result to the depositor 
is the same. Two years ago, not a few of the banks in 
the Southern States were found to be insolvent only a 
few months after the Federal examiners had testified that 
they were in a healthy condition. When Washington and 
the States cannot tell the difference between a bank con- 
ducted by honest and competent men and a bank con- 
ducted by dolts or thieves, the plight of the depositor is 
hopeless. 


Striking the Irons from Labor 


AST week the Senate passed the Norris measure, 

commonly known as the anti-injunction bill, by a 
vote of 75 to 5. The bill is now in the House, and it is 
hoped that the overwhelming majority in the Senate will 
be duplicated by the Representatives. 

As passed by the Senate, the bill affirms the right of 
labor to organize, and rules out of court the so-called 
“ yellow-dog ” contract, under which employers have been 
able to prevent workers from joining a union of their 
own selection or forming one. From the standpoint of 
social philosophy, these clauses are the heart of the Norris 
bill, but in practice other clauses will afford a needed 
protection to labor scarcely less valuable. Thus the power 
of the Federal courts to grant injunctions in labor dis- 
putes is restricted, and surrounded with safeguards which 
will no longer permit recalcitrant employers to align the 
courts on their side almost at will. In the past, this power 
has been abused in the most scandalous and arbitrary 
fashion, and has done more than anything else to bring 
the courts into disrepute in the industrial sections of the 
country. 

The Norris bill applies only to the Federal courts. 
Nevertheless, it is of incalculable value in giving national 
expression to a policy of unionism and collective bargain- 
ing. It will strengthen the execution of that policy in 
New York, where it has already been adopted, and lead 
to its affirmation in other States. Undoubtedly, however, 
it will be fought by organized groups of employers. 

In our judgment, the Norris bill, as passed by the 
Senate, conforms to the letter of the Constitution. We 
would go beyond this to say that it is a belated incorpora- 
tion of the spirit of that document which was drawn up 
to establish justice, as we read in the preamble, to insure 
domestic tranquillity, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity. Nor do we share the appre- 
hensions, set forth with considerable eloquence by oppo- 
sition in the Senate, that the Supreme Court will declare 
the Act unconstitutional. As was once remarked by a 
member of that august body, it cannot be assumed that 
the members of the Court are in ignorance of what is 
well known to the rest of the country. After the bitter 
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experience of industrial warfare lasting for more than 
half a century, the country is ready to admit that the 
yellow-dog contract and the arbitrary use of the injunc- 
tion have no place under the Constitution. 

In all probability, the Act will be attacked on the 
ground that it curtails the liberty of the worker to make 
a contract. In our judgment, both State and Federal 
courts have learned wisdom since the not-remote days 
when they affirmed the “right” of the worker to make 
a contract which bound him to labor under conditions 
destructive of health and morals, for less than a living 
wage. As Leo XIII pointed out years ago, that agree- 
ment can in no sense be considered a valid contract. “ No 
man has in this matter power over himself,” wrote the 
Pontiff. “To consent to any treatment which is calcu- 
lated to defeat the end and purpose of his being is beyond 
his right; he cannot give up his soul to servitude.” If 
properly presented, we believe that the Supreme Court 
will affirm the Norris Act, and end the scandal described 
by Pius XI, in the scathing words, “ With criminal in- 
justice, they [governments] denied the innate right of 
forming associations to those who needed them most for 
self-protection against oppression.” 


Austin O’Malley 

N every phase of his varied and distinguished career, 

Austin O'Malley was a genuine Catholic. In what- 
ever field of controversy he might engage, he was a 
Catholic unashamed of the Gospel. Perhaps it was this 
phase of his character that endeared him to the Editors 
of this Review, and, as they like to think, endeared them 
to him. 

The biographical sketch of this versatile genius they 
leave to the competent hands of his friend and colleague, 
Dr. James J. Walsh, hoping that it will be followed by 
a volume, worthy alike of subject and author. These 
few lines they would dedicate to his memory, ard as an 
expression of the loss which they feel in his death. From 
the beginning he was a friend and counselor. To his 
pen this Review owes some of the most beautiful and 
forceful pages that have been contributed to American 
Catholic literature. 

Dr. O’Malley was a collaborator whom all Editors 
desire and few meet. Not many writers can qualify in 
philosophy, theology, asceticism, biology, medicine, and 
literature, and in all these departments of knowledge Dr. 
O’Malley was at once daring and orthodox. While he 
was recognized at Berlin as an authority in bacteriology, 
theological faculties at Rome and Innsbruck could debate 
disputed points with clarissimus O’Malley, “the learned 
O'Malley,” as with an opponent worthy of their steel. 
His was a fluent Latin pen, and whatever he wrote in 
English was worthy of the occupant of the chair of 
literature at Notre Dame. 

Peace to his brave and lovable soul! As we beseech 
the Father of all mercies that he may be with Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph, whom he loved with child-like devo- 
tion, let us also beg that in the Providence of God another 
Austin O’Malley be raised up for the extension of His 
Kingdom among men. 
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Is the Spanish Constitution Constitutional? 


Witt1amM Leo Lucey, S.J. 


a well-known radio humorist, but it proved to be 

a conjecture worthy of our best political forecasters. 
There were other Americans who also wondered just how 
much government of the people, for the people, by the 
people, the Spanish people would actually possess after 
the Spanish Cortes had its fling. With a psychology 
worthy of better minds, reports from Spain, sufficiently 
doctored and interrupted, were so piece-mealed to the 
American public that our newspaper mentality forgot 
one report as soon as it read another. 

The truth is that anyone who pigeon-holed each and 
every morsel of news made public by the new Spanish 
life-savers never was in doubt what would eventually 
be placed after those famous prepositions “of, for and 
by.” Unmistakably the word was “ Radicals.” Very 
few will believe this until the year 2032—it takes at 
least one hundted years for simple truths to be mastered, 
even though Evolution and the fourth dimension be- 
come crystal-clear after an evening in a lecture hall. 

Perhaps reverence for our own Constitution, despite 
our hazy knowledge of it, and for the proceedings of the 
members of our Philadelphia Convention may persuade 
and possibly convince a few honest minds that something 
is wrong or even rotten in Spain, and that the evil and 
from the minds and hearts of the 


[: may have been just another intended jest from 


its results come 
Radicals. 

The Spanish Cortes and the Philadelphia Convention 
may be called revolutionary bodies—at least in this sense, 
that both produced a radical change in the existing form 
of government. Neither was extremely popular—didn't 
Jefferson term our Convention an assembly of demi- 
gods? But similarity in comparison ceases right there. 

The month of November, 1931, was an important one 
for the Cortes. The reason? The drafting of the Con- 
stitution was near completion. They had been at this 
mountainous labor of nine chapters and 125 Articles (our 
framers used about 4,000 words to draft seven Articles) 
since the middle of July. The Radical element of the 
Cortes, in the ascendancy as they were, were conscious 
of some choice words spoken by Lorenzo de’ Medici, a 
political banker of Florence during the latter half of 
the fifteenth century. What Lorenzo said was not orig- 
inal, what startled his hearers and readers was his 
honesty, for he made bold to say (what everyone knew) 
that the wealthy, in order to keep their wealth, must rule. 

The Radicals, in order to keep their ascendancy, must 
rule. Here is how they did it. The Spanish Cortes was 
the assembly elected for the purpose of drafting a new 
constitution for Spain. No complaint on this score, pro- 
vided they were freely elected and fairly representative ; 
nor would one raise serious objections if these same 
freely elected and fairly representative delegates ignored 
a few stipulations of their credentials on the score of 
necessity. Didn’t our own delegates of 1789 destroy the 


Articles of Confederation and create a new government, 
when their credentials merely permitted them to change 
those Articles? At times to change means to destroy. 

But mark, the Cortes was also the ratifying body of 
the Constitution it had itself drafted! Would that Patrick 
Henry were living to express his views on this point of 
procedure! We can imagine what they would be, since 
he refused the honor of a delegate to the Philadelphia 
Convention because he smelt a rat. If there was a rat 
in the Philadelphia Convention what shall we say about 
the Spanish Cortes? A dangerous procedure that—to 
identify the drafting and ratifying body of a Constitution. 

The danger, though, is somewhat mitigated by the in- 
stability of modern Constitutions (they are written on 
paper these days instead of parchment, to indicate their 
instability). What does alarm is the combination of a 
political philosophy enunciated in a Constitution and the 
adherents of that philosophy as the party in power—for 
modern government is the party in power. The Radicals 
of the Cortes not only drafted and ratified the Consti- 
tution, but then engineered the control of the Govern- 
ment into their own hands. 

That the Radicals intended to remain in power became 
evident during the month of November, 1931. With the 
dawn of the month (November 2-3) came the startling 
announcement that the first legislature would not be 
elected by the people. What better group of men to in- 
terpret the Constitution than the drafting-ratifying 
Cortes? So the first legislature under the new Consti- 
tution will be the old Cortes—which is predominantly 
Radical. Such originality makes one think of the political 
faux pas of the French National Assembly of 1789 which, 
with its task of drafting a Constitution completed, de- 
clared during a moment of hilarious liberty that all the 
members of that assembly would be ineligible for the 
first legislature. 

Were the Spanish Radicals so terrified by the dire 
effects of this magnanimous gesture that they failed to 
consider an exemplary method offered by American 
history, that is, taking it for granted that the members 
of the Constituent Assembly were eligible for the first 
legislature, but allowing the people (for the Representa- 
tives) and the State Legislature (for the Senators) to 
decide the actual membership? No doubt, both examples 
were fresh in their minds, while expediency called for 
originality. 

The coup d’état of November 2-3, 1931, cleared con- 
siderable ground. Silence reigns supreme within the 
Spanish press for eleven days, but not in the Spanish 
Cortes. The inner circle must decide how to silence 
the lawful protests and blunt the legal weapons of the 
Revisionist Party—Catholic in mind and action, therefore 
national in aims—which was quickly organizing into tre- 
mendous potentialities. The answer was given November 
13, 1931. The Revisionist party, being anti-Republican 
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(meaning anti-Radical) is decreed prohibited. Imagine 
our fifty-five active delegates at Philadelphia prohibiting 
any legal attempt to revise the proposed scheme for gov- 
ernment. It would mean that our first ten amendments 
would never have been attached to the original document. 
It would mean more than that: the original document 
would never have been accepted, for it was the privilege 
of the State Conventions to propose revisions and the 
promise to accept certain revisions to the original docu- 
ment, that won the important States over to ratification. 

The radicals did not feel secure even after this outrage 
on free government. They attached a rider to the Con- 
stitution which will have the effect of suspending for an 
indefinite period the civil rights and liberties secured by 
that Constitution. This rider will prove a handy bludgeon 
against those who make bold to criticize too loudly. 

One more dagger thrust, and the Spaniards are free. 
A Republic must have a President. He will be elected 
by the people in a way similar to the original method 
of our Constitution: the people electing an electoral body 
and that body a President. But strangely enough, this 
Cortes, which declares it high time for the people of 
Spain to participate in their own government, bluntly 
refuses to recognize their capacity for active, actual gov- 


Judged by its 


DANIEL A. 


most amusing study of motion-picture audiences. 

It based that study on an investigation of the 
advertisements published in film-fan magazines. Love 
potions, beauty improvers, quack cures, erotic perfumes, 
music-in-six-lessons and similar products offered to the 
readers of these magazines led to the argument that if 
the readers of film magazines bought that sort of stuff, 
it was easy to judge what the tastes and interests of 
these readers were. And from the readers, the editor 
proceeded to judge the motion-picture audiences and the 
films. 

That was rough on the films, but it was certainly most 
amusing. 

Recently the Nation devoted an issue to a most im- 
passioned series of pleas for birth control. With perhaps 
deliberate irony, Mrs. Sanger was featured on the cover 
as presenting the Catholic position. Which was, of 
course, exactly like asking Franklin Ford to give the 
Catholic position on the rights and prerogatives of the 
Papacy. 

As I glanced through the issue, it suddenly occurred 
to me that the test used by the Mercury might with profit 
be applied to the Nation. Not that I thought for a 
moment that the readers of film-fan magazines and the 
readers of the Nation were in anything like the same 
class. But I wondered if one might judge just what 
group of people advertisers thought they could reach 
through the pages of the Nation. Incidentally, it would 
indicate the group of people who had been reached by 
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ernment; for it was announced, with the final completion 
of the Constitution, that in the case of the first President 
he would be elected by the drafting-ratifying-first legis- 
lative Cortes. 

Comes now the mystery. This very Cortes, clearly 
Radical in number, elected Alcala Zamora, a Catholic, 
as the first President. What does it mean? Is Zamora 
a Radical? Or is it a hypocritical gesture of hospitality 
to Catholic Spain and indifferent America—securely con- 
fident in the knowledge that any and every president must 
be the tool of this radical unicameral legislature? For 
this is certain: the Radicals are in power and intend to 
remain there. Otherwise, how explain the following: 
the same body of men drafts and ratifies the Constitution, 
elects itself a legislature, prohibits the existence of a 
legitimate opposition, suspends the civil rights and liber- 
ties of the people secured by the Constitution, and elects 
the first President of the Republic. The four last actions 
were forbidden by the very Constitution it had itself 
drafted and ratified. 

Gladstone remarked that the American Constitution 
was the most wonderful work ever struck off, at a given 
time, by the brain and purpose of man. This Spanish 
Constitution is wonderful, too. 


Advertisements 
Lorp, S.J. 


the impassioned articles written in favor of birth control. 

The results were less amusing than the results of the 
Mercury study, but I rather fancy that they were scarcely 
less illuminating. I thought when I finished, that if I did 
not know the tastes and interests of the readers of the 
Nation intimately, at least I knew what the editors and 
the advertisers thought were their tastes. And I give you 
the results for what they are worth. 

That the Christian Century took two pages to advertise 
a debate on the subject “Is there a God?” seemed to 
indicate that the readers of the review had at least an 
open mind on the subject. The readers were assured, 
however, that all the debaters were Modernists. It was 
taken for granted that they would not be interested in 
what a more orthodox theologian had to stay. 

If this advertisement left a doubt, a Nation adver 
tisement for “ Atheism, What it is and What it means,” 
showed that one group of advertisers were persuaded 
that the readers were not so much interested in proving 
that there is a God as in being reassured that there is 
none. 

Soviet Russia knew where to turn for interested travel- 
ers. “The Open Road” took large advertising space 
to announce tours of the U. S. S. R. during the course 
of the coming summer. Those parts of Russia calculated 
to demonstrate the complete success of Communism and 
the triumph of atheism gone political were placed at the 
disposal of the readers who planned a tour during the 
vacation months. Evidently the Soviet travel agencies 
felt that the readers of the Nation were not unsympa- 
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thetic to this experiment in the abolition of free speech, 
property, and God. 

(Amusingly enough, by way of parenthesis, a tiny 
little advertisement, tucked away obscurely, announced a 
“Fund for the Relief of Russian Men of Letters and 
Scientists.” Perhaps some prospective travelers will take 
the money that might pay for their trip through the 
Soviet and furnish bread and a roof for some of the 
men starving because of the Soviet.) 

The readers of the review so militantly interested in 
birth control were thought by advertisers to be interested 
in other phases of the complicated matter of sex. 

Of course publishers of birth-control books and leaders 
of birth-control organizations used the advertising pages 
extensively, just as manufacturers of automobiles hasten 
to fill the pages of the automobile number of some metro- 
politan journal. That was to be expected. The readers 
of the Nation were likely to be quite as interested in 
these books and these movements as were the editors 
themselves. 

But one publication firm felt that those interested in 
this subject would probably also be interested in “ Curious 
Books, privately printed; unexpurgated items, exotically 
illustrated.” 

And the books on the scientific side of sex ranged in 
character from books with provocative titles such as “ Sex, 
Love, and Morality,” to the “ Factors in the Sex Life 
of 2200 Women.” “ Hunger and Love” was offered 
as an “ overwhelming novel that presents the most terrific 
indictment of present-day society and bourgeois morality 
ever written.” 

The belief of possible readers in the animal descent 
of man was presupposed by the advertisers who offered 
“The Emergence of Man.” The Socialists felt they 
would find sympathetic buyers when, in advertising the 
New Masses, they stressed the article of Theodore Dreiser 
denouncing the whole present economic system. 

Well, as I say, perhaps the old argument of the 
Mercury proved nothing in the world about motion- 
picture fans. And perhaps the same argument applied 
to the Nation proves less than nothing about its readers. 

But before a magazine gets out a special edition of 
any sort, it usually notifies advertisers of the fact and 
stresses the particular advantages of placing their adver- 
tisements in this issue. Evidently the editors in this par- 
ticular case did the same thing. 

And the advertisers thought, wisely or unwisely, cor- 
rectly or altogether beside the mark, that those who 
believed in birth control and were interested in its de- 
fence would also have decided doubts about God, would 
be much interested in Soviet Russia, were persuaded of 
the absolute truth of animal evolution, thought of Rous- 
seau “that perhaps no other figure of the past is so 
important to the modern world,” were interested in books 
privately printed and unexpurgated, and while they read 
widely on birth control were ready to read widely on 
a variety of angles of the sex question. 

Perhaps the advertisements indicate that a too-enthusi- 
astic sponsoring of this particular cause leads to a state 
of mind with which no Catholic could possibly concur. 
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The advocates of the movement insist that it is not a 
moral issue and that its religious and political bearings 
are most wholesome. The advertisers did not think so. 
They felt that those who promoted the cause were doubt- 
ers of God, opposed to the American form of govern- 
ment and, to put it mildly, slightly absorbed in the ques- 
tion of sex. 

They may have been wrong. They may have been 
right. I only know that I would not have answered the 
advertisements. Would you? 


A Vast Program Going Nowhere 


JacK ALEXANDER 


OME months ago I attended a convention of the 
\7 American Eugenics Society in Town Hall, New 
York City, and my conscience has lately been bothering 
me for not having kept in close touch with the society’s 
subsequent activities. What with this and that, I’ve 
neglected my eugenics badly. It was an important gather- 
ing in the history of the group, for it was to determine 
a long term policy for the betterment of the race through 
eugenic mating and its implied battle cry was “ Make 
America Germ Plasm Conscious.” It was the secretary 
of the committee on popular education who sounded the 
keynote when he advanced the notion that the man on 
the street should be approached with a view to “ getting 
him interested in his germ plasm.” The other delegates, 
while disagreeing widely on many points, concurred in 
the proposal that there be inaugurated A Campaign, and 
it was agreed that popular education, as the subcommittee 
on ultimate program put it, “ should be effected through 
the press, the Science Service and those responsible for 
policy in the various institutions listed above (these were 
criminal courts, clinics, etc.).” The detailed list of agen- 
cies designated for conveying the message was impressive. 
It took in the army and navy, radio, university extension 
courses, farmers’ clubs, lyceums, chautauquas, medical 
societies, and baby shows; in fact, every organized public 
effort except, perhaps, the Mafia. 

I get around a lot and observe people pretty closely 
and it was a little disappointing to reach the conclusion, 
after a few weeks, that the man in the subway and on 
the street was still more interested in financial reports 
and batting averages than in his germ plasm. 

Undoubtedly, influenced as I was by the marshaling 
(on paper) of the media of publicity, I expected too 
much. You couldn’t put over a program like that in a 
few weeks, nor even in the half-dozen months that have 
since intervened. Nor, now that I check over my notes 
of the convention, can this campaign ever get to first 
base, I fear, because the conclave which sired it failed 
to supply it with more than a cloudy message. So, for 
all I know (I haven’t been watching), the army and 
navy may this very moment be at bayonet points over 
bimodality, the farmers’ cooperatives seething with dis- 
cord over spacing, and prize infant exhibits tottering 
on the verge of disruption and chaos, while mothers hotly 
debate the validity of frequency polygons. 
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The convention began under a handicap. Sir Francis 
Galton, who started the eugenics movement in 1883 and 
died in 1911, lived long enough to suffer ridicule. (Who 
recalls F. P. A.’s 

Rock-a-bye, baby, thy crib is hygenic; 
Papa’s a doctor and ma’s a eugenic; 
And don’t take a husband unless he’s a gent 
Whose mark in the health league’s 100 per cent?) 
but he and his immediate followers never really came 
to grips with the real problem of the movement. They 
wrote books and treatises about it, taking the role of 
prophets of a day when eugenics might fulfil its “ posi- 
tive’ function, i. e., eugenic mating to produce desirable 
qualities, but their active efforts went to popularize the 
“ negative” side of the movement—birth control, ster- 
ilization of defectives, etc. With the negative phases 
well on the road to popularity, it was this “ positive” 
side that plagued the convention. 

Two major questions were involved—will human beings 
submit to artificial mating? And, if they will, what 
qualities should the ideal persons have? 

At the outset there was an attack by a tiny minority 
which went behind these issues and questioned the ad- 
visability of trying to mate humans. “ Nature is the 
great mater,” said this small voice. Another tiny voice 
protested that eugenic mating would tend to create an 
aristocracy and was hence inimical to the democratic 
ideal. Democracy took a bad beating in the debate which 
followed. The reply of Prof. Roswell Johnson, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, was classic. “Shall we,” he 
asked, “expunge the *‘Who’s Who In America’ ?” 
Judging from the reception of the idea, the answer was no. 
Albert Edward Wiggam, the scientific writer, remarked 
meatily that everything ever done in history had been 
the work of leaders, and Dr. William Burr, of Phila- 
delphia, a pioneer eugenist, clinched the issue by stating: 
“ Among gregarious animals there is no democracy. The 
strong wolf leads the pack. There are no annual elec- 
tions.” Professor Johnson arose to add that he, for one, 
did not see any difference between the task of the eugenist 
and that of the Jersey cow breeder. A comrade dissented 
on the high moral ground that the cow breeder might 
dispose of his bad results but man, in the laboratory of 
eugenics, being experimentee as well as experimenter, 
could not very well dispose of himself. 

The convention’s consideration of the difficulties in- 
volved in inducing young people in love to choose life 
partners with only the betterment of the race in mind 
was, to say the least, hurried. 

Dr. Burr was the only one present to suggest that love, 
which laughs at locksmiths, might thumb its nose at 
eugenists. In fact, this pioneer went on record as oppos- 
ing a “ positive” program. He wanted to keep on push- 
ing the “ negative” side and let Nature take care of the 
rest. The executive secretary, Leon F. Whitney, said 
he was laying the foundation for eugenic mating among 
a group of youngsters by introducing a religion based on 
the sacredness of one’s germ plasm. 

After thus summarily treating this major difficulty, the 
gathering moved on to discussion of just what kind of 
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person the Eugenic Ideal should be. Prof. Harry Allen 
Overstreet, psychologist, of the College of the City of 
New York, courageously offered to start the ball rolling 
by saying he thought the qualities of mental adequacy, 
creative intelligence, and good sportsmanship covered the 
ground. Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York Uni- 
versity psychologist, gave up the gavel long enough to 
offer a supplemental suggestion. He thought the Ideal 
should also have a sense of humor. Apparently, no one 
else had given this phase of the problem much consider- 
ation. 

As it was plain from the start that economics, if any- 
thing, spelled the downfall of “ positive’ eugenics, the 
discussion swung in that direction. Persons with desir- 
able characteristics (desirable, at least, in the eyes of the 
convention), it appeared, were too often short of money 
at the period of their lives when breeding of children 
was most likely to succeed. 

Specifically, in the case of college graduates it was 
evident that the distribution of superior germ plasm was 
im inverse ratio to the financial standing of those to 
whom the plasm had been vouchsafed by nature, so that, 
while “desirable” young couples were, in approved 
eugenic fashion, practising contraception and saving their 
money against the time when they would be able to raise 
offspring in a manner they considered proper, the “ un- 
desirable,” mostly of the laboring class, were early achiev- 
ing top wages and procreating at an alarming rate. Two 
remedies were suggested—intensive encouragement of 
greater productivity among the “ desirables ” by exhorta- 
tion, which was so inept that it hardly evoked discussion, 
and private, or even governmental, financial aid for strug- 
gling young couples teeming with blue-ribbon genes. The 
suggestions were thankfully turned over to committees. 

Over and above the foregoing, Professor Overstreet 
broached a plan by which the general level of the race, 
independent of special mating, might be raised. Since 
religion, he said, is on its last legs, why not dramatize 
eugenics and let it be the New Dynamic Force by which 
the race is to be elevated to higher planes? With no 
small amount of naiveté, Professor Overstreet said he 
thought that novelists and playwrights could be induced 
to shun the fields of psychopathology, eroticism, and 
biology and to throw on the literary and dramatic screen 
a eugenic ideal instead of a parade of biological sports 
and perverts. Novelists and playwrights of other eras 
produced the swaggering knight, the Victorian lady who 
fainted on no provocation at all, the slick-haired sheik 
type of young man, and the gin-gulping post-War girl, 
Professor Overstreet said, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose the same forces cannot mould men and women to 
the eugenic outlines. I wouldn’t know about that. 

That is all there was to the convention that was to plot 
out the future of the movement. Maybe the committees 
and subcommittees have fared better. Meanwhile, with 
the mimeographs and printing presses spinning and roar- 
ing and the postmen the country over bending undet 
the widespread, if muddled, gospel of “ positive” eugen- 
ics, the prophets of the New Dynamic Religion sit back 
and await inspiration. 
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The Future of Protestantism 


EpmuNp Bootu YouNnc 


HAT the future of Protestantism is, like the 

W\ future of our favorite common stocks, for that 

matter, the future of anything, is anyone’s guess. 
Sometimes the guessing is wishful and our hope makes 
us see what we want to see. According to a recent news- 
paper item, Dr. James Gordon Gilkey, of Springfield, 
Mass., sees what as a Protestant he desires, the per- 
manence of Protestantism. He said he could not agree 
with those who say that destruction of faith in the in- 
fallibility of the Bible, the intellectual leadership of the 
public school, and the multiplication of philanthropic 
agencies would leave no place for the work of the Prot- 
estant churches. He could not admit that fifty years from 
now the only Church that will stand up will be the Roman 
Catholic Church. So Dr. Gilkey hopefully guesses. 

Others may guess as well and with a clearer under- 
standing of the signs of the times and a juster appreci- 
ation of conditions. What is lacking in the elements of 
vitality cannot continue long, however much galvanizing 
may be tried. The history of Protestantism has been the 
plain story of disintegration, of enfeeblement, of waning 
faith, and of vanishing authority. It may be said that 
while the present condition of Protestantism is undeni- 
ably, because manifestly, serious from the Protestant’s 
standpoint, yet this is due to “the times” and a good 
recovery may be made. Our attention may be drawn 
to the period before the days of John Wesley when world- 
liness characterized the life of England’s church and the 
awakening of faith which followed. What was done 
once can be done again, we are reminded. 

John Wesley, however, had something upon which to 
build and something with which to build—an orthodoxy 
still existing and a Bible still regarded as a sure guide. 
Today the Bible is merely a thesaurus of helpful thoughts 





and any really sure authority has gone from it. The 
Protestant people whose awakening is desired—and may 
it come somehow !—are without any assurance. They 


are not sure of God, not certain of their immortal souls, 
not convinced of an hereafter. What is there to cause a 
revival of Protestant life if there is no sure creed and 
no trustworthy Scriptures? And how is the Protestant 
conscience to be quickened when that conscience is un- 
informed ? 

There is a “ Light which lightens every man coming 
into the world” —true! But that Light is the same 
Light that was placed on a candlestick and has been shin- 
ing in the historic Church since it was first lit at the 
manger in Bethlehem. 

O Oriens, splendor lucis aeternae, et sol justitae: veni, 
et illumina sedentes in tenebris, et umbra mortis. 

x * * 

®When one studies Christianity as one sees it in its 
earliest forms in the New Testament, it is clearly appar- 
ent that the Christ meant His hearers should take Him 
as one uttering “ the last word” of truth in the spiritual 


realm and that His convinced followers should follow 
Him as their supreme guide and unique (because Di- 
vine) object of allegiance. His word was imperative; 
obedience to Him of necessity. 

“T am the way, the truth, and the life.” 

“He taught as one having authority.” 

“He that would follow Me, let him take up his cross.” 

“T am the Vine.” 

“Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” 

“T am the Light of the world.” 

“And everyone that hath forsaken . . (all) . . for 
my name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and shall 
inherit everlasting life.” 

The only point to be made here is that Christ offered 
Himself in His religion as its center, life, food, example, 
sacrifice—as a Personality about which everything turned. 

The Christ of Liberalism, which is becoming the Christ 
of all Protestantism, is not the Christ of the New Testa- 
ment. That Christ is a figment of the critics’ imaginations 
and the idea of those who would keep the name, but 
escape the content, of Christianity. Theodore Parker, 
the outstanding liberal of his day, could say: 

We look to Thee: Thy truth is still the light 
Which guides the nations, groping on their way, 


Stumbling and failing in disastrous night, 
Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


Yes: Thou art still the life; Thou art the way 
The holiest know—light, life, and way of heaven; 
And they who dearest hope, and deepest pray, 
Toil by the light, life, way, which Thou hast given. 

Since the day of the author of these beautiful lines, 
much “ progress” has been made towards a more attenu- 
ated religion. The more “ progressive” and the most 
truly “creedless ” have outgrown even Theodore Parker. 
The Humanist religionists frankly tell us that religion is 
no longer Christocentric and some of them, secure in 
their emancipation from Christ, will frankly admit the 
unreality of the nominally Christian critics and boldly 
assert that the historical Christ was the Christ of Catholic 
Christianity. Lux in tenebris! 

Whilst, fortunately, the more conservative (or less ad- 
vanced) Protestants have not gone so far as the radicals, 
yet in Protestantism there is not that sure grasp on the 
essentially central and necessary place of Him whose 
leadership they claim; there is rather an admiration for 
“the gentle mystic,” “wise Nazarene,” “ gentle friend,” 
with little conviction as to what He was and is. 

Some thoughtful ones in an attempt at rationalization 
say “ Jesus has the value of God for me.” It is good 
that they can say so much, yet what has only the value of 
something else is not to be equated with that something 
else. For example, a gold note has the value of twenty 
gold dollars, but it is not—such is implied—twenty dollars 
in gold. Jesus, having the value of God, is by implication 
other than God. 
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When we come to that scheme of fellowship, faith, 
morals, and worship which is the Christianity of the 
New Testament, we find ourselves in the atmosphere 
of belief in a revelation, acceptance of a Saviour, the 
Word made Flesh, obedience, that is, of obedience tran- 
scending all other obligations. The New Testament 
Christian owed his first allegiance to Christ and His 
Church. Other allegiances had to fall into their proper 
and subordinate places—even the duty owed to Caesar. 
In other words, the relation of a New Testament Christian 
to his Lord and to his religion was almost the only 
reality in his consciousness. Christ was vital; member- 
ship in the “ Body of Christ” was the most demanding 
circumstance of life. 

Here we have, then, Christ and His obedience, real, 
intensely serious, supreme, and vital. 

To turn at this point to the Christianities of today 
(making allowances for not a few who live on upon a 
devout inheritance), do we find now the compelling note 
in Protestantism? Is Christ such a long way ahead of 
other teachers, particularly scientists? Is He still “the 
Way, the Truth, the Life” ? Is attachment to Him so 
really serious, His place in our lives supreme, and con- 
nection with Him truly vital? 

The churches functioning as parts of Protestant 
Christianity would seem even to one who had never 
belonged to them, as lacking in the authoritativeness of 
the New Testament Ecclesia. These churches are only 
too evidently not taken seriously. Who, today, would be 
disturbed if the Board of Deacons or the Parish Meeting 
were to vote him out? He would either continue “ un- 
churched ” or join some other church and be welcomed 
as an acquisition. “ They are all striving for the same 
place” would justify change of denomination. 

The non-Catholic churches do not appear to be sure 
guides either in faith or morals, and for this reason: 
they do not themselves feel assured. With all due 
respect to those Protestants who are devout, the churches 
are just so many societies trying to keep a footing amongst 
other societies. “ Oh, yes, I belong to the Congregational 
Church, the Odd Fellows, the West Side Bridge Club.” 

Even the Protestant Episcopal church, which has some 
marks of ecclesiastical superiority, is much like the 
Englishman who is said to ask himself each morning 
upon arising, “ What can I compromise today?” The 
Episcopal church has, indeed, some Articles of Religion, 
a Catechism, and two Creeds—not to say an “ incom- 
parable liturgy,” but who can say whether the Catholic 
or Protestant interpretation of them is true? 

In contrast with Protestant Christianity, stands the 
Catholic Church. It knows what its Faith is and what 
the moral law requires. Should its teaching be held by 
non-Catholics as error—as is the case—still the Church 
is unanimous. Where Protestantism is disagreed, Cathol- 
icism is agreed. 

It is the contention of the writer that Catholicism is 
in accordance with the spirit of New Testament Christi- 
anity as Protestantism is not. I am not thinking so 
much of particular doctrines as of the characteristics of 
allegiance already mentioned. Catholicism confesses the 
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Christ of the New Testament and subsequent tradition. 
It takes Christ at His own word. It regards its attach- 
ment to the Person of its Lord as something more than 
sentimental ; it regards that attachment as primary, essen- 
tial, and the most real of all realities. It witnesses for 
Him, worships Him, and seeks to impose His will above 
all other wills. The Church, in the minds of Catholics, 
holds the first place; Divinely ministers, rules, and teach- 
es. Authority is not questioned, because authority is part 
of her Constitution, that without which it would not be 
what it always has been. The Church is sure of her 
Divine Lord, her own Divine Constitution, and of her 
mission. No Protestant Church is sure of its head, itself, 
its function. 

Authority is the rub with Protestants. Not only do 
their churches lack it, but the average American does 
not want it, at any rate in vestments. Yet, I wonder 
if the authority of the Church is felt by the Catholic 
laity to be more onerous than the social judgments which 
they and others are subject to. The authority of a pastor 
is considered to be an offense against the soul’s freedom; 
the authority of social leaders a spur to our ambitions. 

Dr. Gilkey thinks that the religious field fifty years 
from now will not be occupied solely by the Catholic 
Church; that Protestantism will survive. If the latter 
means only an aspiring something to be served by some 
sort of a society, perhaps so, but why call it Protestantism 
if this term means definitely Christianity? 

To the Catholic Church there has been made a promise 
of indefectibility, “ The gates of hell shall not prevail,” 
but looking at the Church merely in the way of human 
judgments, her future would seem to be assured, because 
her fellowship is taken by her members as essential, su- 
preme, and most real. Moreover she knows whence she 
came, what she is, what she is for, and what she believes. 

Without conviction, without a sense of direction, mis- 
use of purpose and with only a half-hearted attachment 
(or less), the Protestant churches would seem to be 
doomed. 

To stem the tide of agnosticism, which if successful, 
would leave the world where it was before Christ came, 
there is needed an adequate force in opposition. For the 
reasons already given the Catholic Church is the only 
power in the world today competent to enlighten the way 
of men and to aid them in the struggles of life. 


BECALMED 


Apple, withering on the bough, 
What use can we make of you, now? 
You hung there in the harvest time, 
Had you no hour of prime? 
What did you do, 
When the strong winds blew? 
Held so fast, afraid to die, 
That all the winds have passed you by? 
Let us lay hold on your bough and stem 
To wrench you away from them— 
Crushed in the cider press, from your heart 
Drops of the sparkling juice may start— 
Surely, you now would not, 
Cling to safety and clinging rot. 
AILEEN TEMPLETON. 
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Dr. Austin O’Malley 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


Hospital, Philadelphia, February 27, after a year’s 

illness from arteriosclerosis, was born in Pittston, 
Pa., October 1, 1858. His father, was a church architect 
and contractor, a combination rather common in those 
days, and was one of the best-known and liked men 
throughout Luzerne County, Pa. He was called by every- 
one, because of his having occupied the office for some 
years, Sheriff O’Malley. Austin went to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Fordham, after having attended the public schools 
in Pittston, and after two years in preparatory school 
and four years in college he was graduated with honors 
in 1878. He made no record in athletics but he led his 
class and was looked upon as one of the cleverest 
students of his time. At his graduation he received the 
gold medal for the best biographical sketch of a Catholic 
layman. It is from the group of men who have received 
this medal that the Fordham graduates who have attained 
any distinction in writing have usually been recruited. 

Following his graduation O’Malley decided that he had 
a vocation for the priesthood and for the next three years 
was in the Gregorian University at Rome where he came 
to be looked upon as one of the distinguished students. 
Besides philosophy, his studies in the languages made a 
magnificent foundation for his after life. He then re- 
turned to America to enter the Jesuits with whom he 
spent some eight years, making brilliant studies and the 
lifelong friendship of those who knew him. He left the 
Jesuits to take up teaching and eventually medical studies, 
but these years of intense occupation with the intellectual 
and the spiritual life explain his future career as a writer 
on subjects related to theology and ethics. He taught for 
some years in various parts of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania and then began the study of medicine at George- 
town. He spent some two years in special medical studies 
in Vienna and Berlin and came back thoroughly equipped 
with knowledge as to the trend of medicine and ac- 
quaintance with many of the men who were doing won- 
derful work in medicine at that time. 

This was a stirring time in medical history. A revolu- 
tion in the treatment of disease was just beginning. Dr. 
Behring, working in Germany, and Dr. Roux, at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, elaborated diphtheria antitoxin 
and demonstrated that it was life saving when admin- 
istered in time in sufficient doses. At that time diphtheria 
was a very serious disease with a high mortality. Nearly 
one in three of all the child sufferers from it died. It 
was the scourge of orphan asylums and foundling asylums 
and an extremely contagious disease. Many of the chil- 
dren affected by it suffered from the laryngeal form of 
the affection. This brought about a closure of the rima 
glottidis, the chink of the glottis, followed by suffocation. 
Parents and relatives had to witness helplessly the agonies 
of the little child in its efforts to get its breath until death 
came to relieve its suffering. 


1D: AUSTIN O'MALLEY, who died in St. Agnes 


Diphtheria serum or antitoxin proved to be all that had 
been claimed for it. A special test of it had been made 
by Virchow in Berlin, and Pasteur confirmed Roux’s 
work, but also needless to say many physicians continued 
to be skeptical with regard to it. It looked for a time as 
though it might prove to be just one of the many remedies 
which are vaunted as having wonderful efficacy when 
first employed, and yet peter out and are put back in the 
crowded lumber room with the other remedies that have 
failed. There was much more bitter opposition to it here 
in America than in Europe. Dr. O’Malley came over with 
definite data with regard to it and an enthusiastic recog- 
nition of what it would accomplish. Probably more than 
to any other we owe to him the introduction of the remedy 
in America. Professor Osler, of Johns Hopkins, acknowl- 
edged the debt of gratitude that the profession in this 
country owed to Dr. O’Malley for his material assistance 
in this extremely important matter. 

For some years Dr. O’Malley was bacteriologist at the 
United States Marine Hospital in the District of Colum- 
bia, and professor of bacteriology at Georgetown Medical 
School. His heart was not completely wrapt up in his 
medical work, however, and he continued to have leanings 
toward a literary career. It is not surprising, then, that 
when he was invited by the University of Notre Dame 
to the chair of literature he accepted the invitation. He 
continued for some eight years as professor there. He 
suffered from a neuritis which crippled him for several 
years and left him with some disturbance of muscles for 
the rest of his life. Those of us who knew the manly, 
straightforward way in which this crippling was borne 
learned to admire him very much. When he recovered, 
he took up the practice of the specialty of diseases of 
the eye, becoming Professor Oliver’s assistant at Wills 
Eye Hospital in Philadelphia, and soon came to be very 
well known for his work in the specialty. 

In the leisure afforded him by his eye work, he took 
up writing once more and devoted himself particularly 
to the discussion of moral problems in medicine and to 
the bringing together of physicians and priests so that 
they might understand each other in the discussion of 
these problems. 

In 1906 Dr. O’Malley and I collaborated in “ Essays 
in Pastoral Medicine,” which has gone through a series 
of some seven reprintings, and has proved helpful to 
thousands of the clergy. All the more difficult moral 
problems in the volume were discussed by Dr. O’Malley. 
He wrote “ Ectopic Gestation,” “ Cesarean Section and 
Craniotomy,” “Human Terata (Monsters) and the 
Sacraments,” and also wrote “ Some Aspects of Intoxi- 
cation,” “The Moment of Death,” and above all the 
chapter “ De Impotentia” which he wrote in Latin. It 
was he also who wrote the appendix on “ The Bloody 
Sweat” as well as certain phases of neurotic affections 
connected with the stigmata in certain people. 
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In the intervals between his more serious writing, Dr. 
O’Malley jotted down a number of aphorisms with re- 
gard to life and its meaning, many of which were pub- 
lished in the Ave Maria and were brought together in a 
book with the title, “‘ Keystones of Thought,” which went 
through a number of editions and is, I believe, still sell- 
ing. Some of these are striking summaries of important 
problems. For instance, “ The novel you like is like 
you”, “Busy souls have no time to be busybodies”’; 
“If you snub Conscience a few times she will cut your 
acquaintance ”; “ Private interpretation in religion is like 
cutting your own hair.” 

His medical knowledge helped him to put some ideas 
very summarily, as for example: “ Writers on the spirit- 
ual life are constantly mistaking the liver for the devil. . . . 
Before yielding to despair concerning your eternal salva- 
tion try calomel.” O’Malley could not stand pretenses 
to knowledge and was impatient with those who would 
not trust their own intelligence. He said “ An agnostic 
is a street faker that shuts his good eyes and holds out 
the placard, ‘I am blind’.” “If a man is a rascal do 
not blame him, but abuse his great grandfather—that is 
‘ scientific’ and it annoys no one”; “ The thirty shekels 
for which Judas sold our Lord were worth $18.60, but 
you often sold Him for less”; “ Scotch-Irish, a term 
invented to explain why a Connaught man is buried with 
Masonic rites”; “‘ That the Saints were usually in ill 
luck does not canonize you”; “ You cannot chase a dol- 
lar and an ideal at the same time”; “ Those that say 
they despise riches are saints or liars”; “ Persecution is 
as necessary to religion as pruning to an orchard.” 

O’Malley’s most important work was his “ The Ethics 
of Medical Homicide and Mutilation,” published a dozen 
years ago. It set forth the principles on which a great 
many problems very much discussed in our day must 
be judged. Dr. O'Malley himself considered this the 
work in his life that gave him the most satisfaction in 
the doing, because it enabled him to use the ripe knowledge 
generated through many years of the most serious study 
for the benefit of others and especially to straighten out 
some of the tangles which had been brought into these 
difficult subjects by men who knew nothing at all of 
philosophy or ethics. His controversy in Latin with some 
European moralists is still echoed in moral-theology text- 
books. 

Some seven years ago a dinner in honor of Dr. O’Mal- 
ley’s fiftieth anniversary as a member of the Sodality of 
the Blessed Virgin was tendered him at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia and demonstrated very 
clearly the esteem in which he was held by his colleagues 
of the medical profession as well as by many of the lead- 
ing Catholics of Pennsylvania and New York. Altogether 
some 400 sat down to it; bench and bar as well as physi- 
cians and the clergy were well represented, and the ad- 
dresses delivered on the occasion made it very clear that 
Dr. O’Malley had a warm place in the hearts of a great 
many men prominent in Philadelphia life. His interest 
in the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin was paramount. 
She will care for him. 

Requiescat in pace. 
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Back of Business 

HE Administration is engaged in another clean-up 

affair. This time it is short selling. Stock Exchange 
quotations have shown, during the last decade, abnormal 
deviations; prices jumped so crazily up and down that 
the force that made them jump could have been only 
speculative. And so it was. But since 1929, prices, in- 
stead of climbing up and tumbling down, followed a 
rather steady downward curve. For the sake of busi- 
ness stability, the Government proposes a curb. 

Short selling means selling something that one does 
not possess at the time of the contract—but borrows 
from some one who does, and will repay later to the 
owner. Short selling can be done anywhere and with 
anything, commodities or securities, bridges, bicycles, or 
ostrich feathers. The habit has reached record propor- 
tions at the Exchanges, because there may be million 
dollar profits in short selling. Stock A may today be 
quoted at $28 per share. I believe that in four weeks 
it will sell at $25. I borrow 100 shares and sell them 
at $28 each. A month later, when I have to return the 
loan, if my belief comes true, I can buy the shares at 
$25, thus making $3 per share. As a pessimist, I believe 
in declining prices. If many are as pessimistic as myself, 
great numbers of shares will be sold short. Naturally, 
prices will tumble down, many will sell outright, and 
prices will fall still further. 

In this way, the pessimists or “ bears” are frequently 
responsible for the extremely low level of Stock Ex- 
change quotations. This is a regrettable state of affairs, 
especially if it is considered that these “ bears ” are neither 
part of the public nor part of industry. They are, instead, 
a better-dressed sort of gamblers. And aside from their 
“raiding expeditions” upon the open market, they play 
havoc with business. The Stock Exchange, as we know 
it, serves the purpose of affording industry with a mar- 
ket wherein to display their issues before a wide, bona- 
fide public, where bonds and stocks can be sold and 
bought in good faith. What has the market become in- 
stead? Entire capitalization of industrial companies, of 
railroads, of syndicates, are not carefully bought and 
sold. No, they change hands twenty times a year, often 
thirty and fifty times, and now and then even a hun- 
dred times. 

How ridiculous the situation is, may be gathered from 
this outlook: if a company in whose issues short selling 
is flourishing, would call a meeting of all those who 
considered themselves shareholders, there would come 
not only those who actually were holding shares but also 
those who had loaned them to short sellers and, possibly, 
those who had sold them but not handed them over yet. 
Many more shares would be represented than had ever 
been issued. This is the farce of short selling. 

Now an investigation by the Senate is impending. It 
remains to be seen whether the Senate can deal with 
the “ bears” under whose mask hide powerful financial 
and, very likely, industrial interests. It appears also 
doubtful whether “ bearish” activities can be adequately 
curbed merely by legislative measures. 

GerHARD HrrscHFELp. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


HE Catholic Poetry Society of America has pub- 

lished its constitution and by-laws, with its officials 
and constituent members. The purpose of the Society is 
stated as follows: 

1. To promote a Catholic poetic movement and tradition. 2. 
To create a common ground of discussion for Catholic poets, 
critics, and those interested in poetry. 3. To cooperate in the 
general advancement of Catholic art and culture in the United 


States. 
Membership is of three classes: Academy Members, 


Executive Members, and General Members. Academy 
Members are limited to thirty-three leading Catholic poets ; 
and form a self-perpetuating body. General membership 
is open to all Catholics who write poetry or who are in- 
terested in poetry and the Catholic poetic movement; 
though non-Catholics may be affiliated. The President 
of the Society is Father Charles O’Donnell, C.S.C.; Vice- 
Presidents, Theodore Maynard, Agnes Repplier, Joseph 
Campbell, Aline Kilmer ; Chaplain, Father Francis Talbot, 
S.J.; Treasurer, Frederic Thompson; Secretary, Edith 
Donovan; Assistant Treasurer, Catherine M. Bresnan; 
Corresponding Secretary, Francis X. Connolly. Head- 
quarters are at 327 West 108th Street, New York City. 





T first glance, the Poetry Society may appear an 

impracticable undertaking. We rebel against the idea 
of consciously seeking the Muse. She is supposed to 
bestow her favors according to reasons held in petto, in 
her fickle breast. Poetry, it is said, is an inspiration, not 
a craft. The flippant will imagine the meetings of the 
Society to resemble a Quaker prayer meeting, where all 
sit in silence until the Spirit moves some one to make 
utterance. 

In general, this works with the Quakers. Somehow the 
Spirit will inspire after a decent lapse of time; though 
an Irish Catholic lad told me of his passing two hours 
at a funeral in the old Plymouth Meeting House, near 
Philadelphia, without a soul saying a word, since the 
deceased had been such that the less said of him the 
better. Can it be that the Poetry Society is fated to come 
eventually to such a pass? 

Then, how can there be a society of poets? Is not true 
poetry the product of genius; and does not a genius flee 
association, and crave to be alone, untrammeled, uniden- 
tified with the herd, even though it be a herd of singing 
swans? Will not each genius guard his flashes of insight 
for himself? Will not the discussion of such matters pro- 
fane the individual’s inner sanctuary, where Shelleys 
talk only with Sitwells, and Sitwells speak only to God? 

The Pilgrim has pondered upon this anxious matter, 
ever since he has heard of the Poetry Society, but has 
never summoned up enough courage to have it out with 
any of the Society’s members; not even with their genial 
Chaplain. He was about to consign the whole matter to 
the realm of unsolved mysteries, together with the Man 
with the Iron Mask and the historic origin of Tom 
Thumb, and await developments, when some consol- 
ing thoughts occurred to him. These I recount briefly 
for your benefit, even if not that of the Society. 
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HE fallacy in the foregoing is in the idea that the 

poet should represent only himself. This is our 
modern notion; in it we have all been educated. Brilliant 
poetry has been produced in the last hundred years or 
so under the impulse of expressing oneself, and oneself 
alone. But it is not the historic concept of poetry. The 
greatest poetry in the past was the expression of a civ- 
ilization, of religion, of national triumphs, sorrows, or 
crises, of the things which we have in common, not the 
things which are uncommon and singular. This is plain 
enough in the field of dramatic and epic poetry. Shake- 
speare gave us the picture of humanity, not the picture 
of his individual self. The completely detached, isolated 
genius is not in the great line, even in the lyric field. 

As long as there is anything enjoyed or appreciated 
by the generality of men we find the true poet attaching 
himself to it. It may be Wordsworth or Clough with 
the English countryside ; or Mangan with Dark Rosaleen ; 
or LaFontaine with the incongruities of the French Court; 
or Dante with the political clashes of Florence; or Hor- 
ace with the Forum and the Sabine Farm; or Goethe 
with Italy’s appeal to Weimar: there is always the ex- 
pression of some common bond, something which a con- 
siderable number of people have felt, but none have so 
expressed before. And the poet crystallizes in a symbol 
of words what multitudes have nourished blindly in their 
emotions. 

It is only when the sensitive, imaginative mind has 
been able to find nothing in the world around him that 
he has in common with the multitude or at least the 
group, that we find the detached genius appear. The 
ancients crowned the genius with laurel; but not as a 
lone revealer of his isolated self. He was crowned as 
the political, or the liturgical, or the national, poet, the 
“laureate,” whom we wise ones today ridicule. Alfred 
Tennyson, the last recognized laureate, groaned out his 
“In Memoriam” over the poet’s inability to express 
anything worth expressing in a world bound fast by 
Puritan religion, pseudo-scientific dogmatism, and com- 
mercial ideals of culture. 





HAT we need Catholic poetry today, there is no 

shadow of doubt. The Church will be, as she al- 
ways is, Catholic and Holy without poetry, as with it. 
3ut her holiness will not shine, her catholicity will not 
move the great tides of human emotion unsung as much 
as if spoken in verse. Humanly speaking, there would 
be no vesture of liturgy for the Church today had David 
not sung the Psalms. More souls have been saved by 
the Dies Irae; the Lauda Sion; or the Veni Sancte Spir- 
itus than by any sermon yet preached. The Church has 
won souls in every land through her children singing: 
in all known tongues; singing not of her alone, but of 
man as he is, but known and understood by Faith. 

But the poet who will sing in English today has an 
almost impossible task. First, he shares with all other 
poets, Catholic or not, the usual perplexity of our times, 
which is that the common, the general, the popular—the 
poet’s basic subject matter—is no longer the plough, the 
hearth, the sheepfold, but the changing vagary of com- 
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mercial pioneering. Following traditional lines, the poet 
ought to sing of the filling stations which blossom by 
the rural roadside; of the humble chauffeur as he renews 
his Michigan license with the turn of the New Year; of 
the breezes that waft WEAF to the laborer’s cot; of 
Spring sales in rompers that come with the March winds. 
Of course, there are heroic souls that have essayed just 
this sort of thing. Poor Vachel Lindsay, who passed away 
this winter, astonished his native Springfield, Ill., with 
his poetic sallies on the Main Street front. But he con- 
quered little save astonishment. In totally different vein, 
Thomas A. Daly, one of the Catholic Poetry Society’s 
Academicians, plucked the immortally human from under 
the heels of commerce’s juggernaut. Others may under- 
take to imitate his subtle art. Such successes, however, 
are the exception, not the rule. 

Then there is the added difficulty that the non-Catholic 
civilization in which we live does not of itself provide 
a setting for Catholic thoughts. We lack that web of 
associations with things holy, things charitable or just or 
spiritually awe-inspiring which mark a Catholic civiliza- 
tion. The rhythm of a commercial, naturalistic world 
seldom if ever coincides with the pulsations of Catholic 
life whether it be the individual’s rhythm towards God 
of joy and sorrow, confidence and holy fear; or the 
Church’s mighty rhythm of the annual Liturgy. We 
move through Main Street as persons trying to sing one 
of Moore’s melodies to the accompaniment of a jazz 
band. Once in a while, say on Washington’s Birthday, 
or at Christmas, we all crash together into some sort of 
a grand accord; but the uneven syncopations start again, 
minds and hearts are divided, and the bewildered Muse 
takes flight. 





ET there is hope; and the hope lies in the well-nigh 
infinite power of the united group to overcome the 
hostile atmosphere of the collectivity. The Poetry Society 
has the opportunity to pick out just those great common 
things in our American life which, though meaningless 
to the generality, are yet full of meaning to those who have 
but a moderate degree of insight, a casual acquaintance 
with Catholic history, a slight knowledge of Catholic 
doctrine and its implications. Such common things might 
be the pathways of our early missionaries—a Jogues, a 
Serra, a De Smet; the pathway of the hospital nun in 
the great city; the pathway of unnumbered children as 
they go daily to the Tablé of the Lord; the pathway 
of forgiven guilt from the confessional to the reconciled 
home. This selective process is already begun; the works 
of our past or four living American Catholic poets con- 
tain such appreciations. My plea, however, is that they 
must to some extent become common property; not to 
the extent of becoming commonplaces; but to the extent 
that they form a basis of the Catholic appreciation of 
American life. 
This work undertaken, the Catholic poetic group, as 
I see it, will go much further. They will lay their hands 


upon those elements in our American life which will 
show forth the Catholic view of life even to the general- 
ity, to the non-Catholic, to the spiritually illiterate, to 
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the infidel. The poets then that will go forth from their 
number will be what poets are meant to be, interpreters, 
ambassadors from the court of knowledge to the court 
of love, representing not their own selves alone, but rep- 
resenting God, and presenting a picture of mankind to 
itself. 

Such work is essentially group work. The fact that 
the group is somewhat lonely, as compared with our 
Literary Guilds and Best Seller poets, adds to the diffi- 
culty, but ensures purity and authenticity of product in 
the end. Of old, poets were supposed to be protected, 
subsidized, by Prince or Church. Then came the period 
of eating your bread in tears in your attic chamber. 
Today there is a third plan, poets help themselves, for 
better or worse. Doubtless if the group enjoy some 
financial euphoria they will more readily advance. But 
they will advance anyhow. The Catholic Poetry Society 
is on the march. Tre PILerm™. 


Sociology 


A Family Party 


CHARLES PHILLIPS 

HE slender young evergreen trees that decorated 

the oak-paneled hall pointed their dark spires into 
the shadows of the high-raftered ceiling. Where the 
wall paneling showed through the evergreens, it was 
dim, almost black with age. The faded frescoes along 
the cornice, just under the ceiling, barely showed. Some- 
times a fitful burst of flame from a tumbling log in the 
big open fireplace brightened the room, even to the raft- 
ers. But beautiful rich old shadow ruled the lofty spa- 
cious room; shadow everywhere, except where the long 
table, decked with green, glittered under the candle-light. 
The candles were tall and as red as the glory of the 
poinsettias that drooped from high silver vases and spread 
their crimson velvet petals over the linen in the center of 
the table. 

Gathered around the table were some forty people— 
beautiful women, lovely girls, strong-looking gray-haired 
men, strapping youth, one or two youngsters in their 
teens, but already tall enough to wear grown-up clothes 
and to look delightfully self-conscious in them—young- 
sters who looked like unblown buds in the midst of a 
garden of brave mature beauty. 

The host, a noble Roman with a youthful face, the 
head of a Webster, and the silver locks of a Phillips 
Brooks, rose from his chair beside the hostess, and taking 
the hands of the two young women to his right and left, 
introduced them—the new brides of the year, the newest 
members of the family. Then the feast and the fun 
began. 

It was, as you see, a family party. Except one or 
two, all at that table, all of those forty, were of one 
blood; and even the privileged exceptions were of the 
“connection.” It was strictly a family party, and a 
beautiful and elaborate affair; but it was not the kind of 
“ function ” that usually gets into the “ society columns ” 
of the newspapers. It was private and intimate. But 
it had a deep significance. As one of the members of 
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the family said, when the time for toast-making came 
around, it was “a sort of Forsyte Saga gathering.” The 
term was aptly applied. Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga re- 
counts the history of certain generations of an English 
* middle-class ” family whose record reflects the history 
of their country and their age. In this American family, 
gathered together around this truly baronial table, were 
gifted men and gifted women; and if one of them were 
tc write the history of this family during the past seventy- 
five years, a second Forsyte Saga, a story of profound 
significance to all Americans, might well be produced. 

It is seventy-five years since the founder of this family 
came to America, an Irish immigrant boy bent on making 
his fortune in the new world. Back of him, as far as 
could be traced, was a long line of farming people. He, 
like his ancestors, belonged to the soil. It was in the 
natural course of events, therefore, that he in turn should 
be a farmer. And it was not many years before he was 
a successful farmer, owning increasing acres, in due 
time more than a thousand acres; breeding high-grade 
stock, even sending back to Scotland for Clydesdale 
horses, in order to introduce into that part of the North- 
west where he had settled, the idea of choice breeds for 
better work and richer profits. 

So the years passed. The man married; he raised a 
large family of sons and daughters. His big farmhouse 
became a sort of manor in the prairie country, a home 
where everything good that sons and daughters should 
have was to be .had—music, books, an atmosphere of 
culture. And from that “manor house” daughters and 
sons were sent out to receive the best education that the 
times afforded. Two of the sons were sent out on what 
was then a great journey of 500 miles, to become students 
at a Catholic university; the daughters were sent as far 
to be given a convent education. 

The sons prospered and married; the daughters mar- 
ried, some of them married prospering sons of other pros- 
perous farmers. Sons and daughters alike took their places 
- in the world of the professions. The elders passed. Their 
children and their children’s children scattered. Today, 
they are to be found as far separated as New York and 
Montana. Yet every year they foregather, as I saw 
them foregather, around the family table of the eldest 
living son. And anyone seeing them thus would know 
that, whatever of fortune befalls them or of distance 
separates them, they are united. They are still a family. 

That word about the Forsyte Saga set me thinking 
thoughts about American family life. In the setting of 
this elaborate feast, in its every detail, I could read stories 
out of the past, stories that made me ponder on what 
America means. 

The piney odors of the long oak-paneled room, trans- 
formed as that room was almost to a forest in itself, 
reminded me of the wilderness into which our pioneers 
came—not so very many generations ago—with hearts 
set on freedom. They cleared the forest, broke virgin 
ground, built and planted, and set the roots of family 
life in the soil. When the waiters at this banquet brought 
to the guests rare relishes that were served in boats of 
carven ice, ice garnished with greens and gleaming with 
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the iridescence of hidden electric lights, I saw wintry 
wastes, frozen streams, frosty sunrises over snow-buried 
prairies, and hard-working men and women up at dawn 
and busy at the hard tasks of their pioneer life. 

The gorgeous golden pheasant, in full panoply of his 
plumage, that came riding to table on a silver salver, 
flashed a picture of other days when stout legs, stout 
boots, stout hearts, and a gun, secured an occasional and 
perhaps a very rare feast to vary the daily menu of a 
farmer’s table—salt pork and buckwheat cakes. 

The exquisite salad of hybrid fruits and hot-house 
succulence likewise proposed its humble ancestor of green 
onions and lettuce leaves. Coffee in eggshell cups harked 
back to the odorous days of the coffee-grinder waking 
the echoes in a frost-bitten kitchen not yet warmed by 
the fire crackling in a capacious stove. Delicate ices re- 
minded of other times when on very “ special” days the 
“freezer” was “turned” by joyous if rather muscle- 
wearied young arms. 

And all the time, the candles of the festival gleamed 
and flickered as if they were trying to tell some secret 
of the days when the tallow-mold was not an “ antique” 
ornament, but a necessity—before the haughty kerosene 
lamp supplanted it. All the while the voices of the 
carol singers, garbed in medieval hose and smock of 
green and scarlet, singing “ Adeste Fideles” and “ Holy 
Night ” as they moved around the table, woke echoes of 
voices out of the past, home songs around the fireside, 
songs of worship at the altar. . . 

Out of the evergreened shadows of the present, the 
past came, little by little, conjured up by sound and sight. 
And it is from these old and humbler things, I told 
myself, that this present magnificence derives. The chil- 
dren and the children’s children are served today with 
the best that the world can afford because yesterday their 
fathers toiled, plowed deep, planted securely, and lived 
always with one ideal preeminent in their minds, pre- 
dominant in their hearts—the ideal of Family. 

In that word, after all, lies the key-secret of life— 
“family.” Not all of today’s children reap where their 
fathers sowed. But if they do not, it is not seldom 
because the ideal of family has been lost. Much in our 
American life has gone strongly against the preservation 
of family life and family tradition: the migratory condi- 
tions under which we have in large measure lived from 
the beginning; the nomadic impulses that have been fos- 
tered by those conditions; the scattering, the urbanizing. 
All these factors have made for the breaking up of the 
American family. But when families have stuck together 
they have prospered. Better still, they have been happy, 
happy in themselves and happy in each other. But after 
all, that is only natural; for the family is the natural and 
God-given unit of society. 

More and more as I think of that holiday gathering 
around that festive board with its second and its third 
generations coming together, with its new brides brought 
into the intimate circle, and its older members there to 
welcome them, all the more do I feel that we need this 
sort of thing, need it badly, in the make-up of our Amer- 
ican life. Such a gathering not only unites and reunites 
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not only gives the pleasure of social festivity, but more 
than that it prompts one to rather inspiring thoughts of 
what America can mean to the honest, hardworking, 
enterprising man who lives with the ideal of family, the 
ideal of family loyalty and family integrity, uppermost 
in his heart. 

What the family is, the nation will be. United or 
divided, the nation will be what the family is. 


Education 
Some High School Problems 


W. D. Commins, Pu. D. 

HAT the high school occupies a most important posi- 

tion in the educational structure, hardly requires em- 
phasizing in the present condition of affairs. Quite apart 
from the fact that it lays the foundation for further 
progress in college and the higher educational spheres, 
the high school attains a conspicuous educational promi- 
nence in its own right. From a practical viewpoint, the 
tremendous increase in enrollment in the secondary school 
has demanded new buildings, more teachers, better equip- 
ment, and the expenditure of millions of dollars. 

Parents have become more solicitous, over a period of 
years, of the advantages of higher education for their 
children, and they have become increasingly more able 
economically to keep them in school till a later age. The 
State has shown a rather consistent tendency to raise the 
legal age limit for leaving school, and this serves also 
to increase the enrollment in the high school. The result 
is that whatever we might think of the theoretical impor- 
tance of the secondary grades, we are forced to regard 
them as a very practical problem. But from the theoret- 
ical viewpoint as well, the high school demands our close 
attention and consideration. 

While from certain angles we may consider the teach- 
ing in the elementary school primarily as furnishing a 
very favorable environment for the child’s development, 
we are brought face to face with the great importance of 
content, or what is taught, in the secondary school. It is 
here that the child probably makes his first great strides 
toward acquiring the facts, the appreciations, the knowl- 
edge and the ideals that are to serve him throughout life. 
The contribution of secondary education must be sought, 
on the academic side, from the curriculum, the subjects 
taught and their content. 

It would seem very reasonable then, in view of the 
outstanding importance of the high school, to expect to 
find exemplified in secondary education those philosoph- 
ical principles and ideals which, we like to believe, are at 
the very basis of our educational system. But I think 
that we may say without exaggeration that there is no 
greater chaos to be found in any branch of education 
than what we find in the high-school field. This does 
not mean that any particular blame attaches to our edu- 
cators for the present situation, for the chaos that we 
see about us has grown up so rapidly that it has seemed 
to be inevitable in spite of the best efforts to prevent 
it. All schools are suffering from the same malady. 
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The great influx of students into the secondary grades 
has been partly responsible for this chaos. One result 
of this movement has been that pupils of all grades and 
degrees of ability, interest, and social and economic back- 
ground have been thrown together in the same classes, 
much to the discomfiture of the teacher and to the detri- 
ment of the quality of instruction. Apparently the only 
way to salvage the situation was standardized textbooks, 
standardized methods, standardized requirements, and 
standardized teachers. Whatever may be the reason for 
it, it seems that only too often standardization works 
against the true function of a system of education enlight- 
ened by a basic philosophy. When great emphasis is 
thrown on methods, aims may be forgotten. 

The stiffening of State and college requirements has 
also added its quota to the standardizing process. Many 
of the high-school pupils must be prepared for certificates 
of one kind or another, and this requirement has often 
led to such a state of conformity in subject matter and 
method as does not seem to comport with the view of 
education as something of a liberalizing process. The 
standardized product, furthermore, has been attuned to 
the level of the average pupil, while the backward child 
has succeeded in becoming only discouraged, and the 
bright child languishes for want of stimulation. Thus, 
while the needy are not helped, the best are lost. 

It is true that some attempt has been made to adjust 
the curriculum of the high school to the varying abilities 
and backgrounds of the individual pupils, but it is also 
in regard to this process of adjustment that the chaos 
of our thinking is again evident. The result has often 
been a hodge-podge of courses and subjects making up 
the curriculum with very little underlying plan of con- 
nection. “ Keeping up with the Joneses” seems to have 
been the principle at the basis of the introduction of 
some courses that hardly would have any other justifica- 
tion. Even where this principle of action has led to a 
happy choice, it is not enough that the choice be made. 
In order to realize the full educational value of any 
subject or course, our educators must be keenly aware 
of its more important implications. “ Keeping up with 
the Joneses ” will hardly bring this about in any acceptable 
fashion. 

There are many problems demanding solution that 
would have to be faced by the educator who would at- 
tempt to instill some order into the field of high-school 
education. I list a few of the outstanding, confessing 
that some, even more important, may have escaped me. 

In spite of our best efforts to the contrary, we have 
to face the fact that many pupils will leave school before 
finishing the education that we think is necessary. If 
we can not retain them, can we not do a little more for 
them before they take advantage of the legal age limit 
for leaving? 

What about the problems connected with individual 
differences, in the capability of pupils to profit from a 
single plan of instruction? If we introduce new subjects 
into the high school, which are more suited to their inter- 
ests and ability, they should at least be more than “ fillers- 
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in.” Do these pupils not have the same right to a well- 
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thought-out plan of education as others following a tra- 
ditional curriculum ? 

What is our attitude going to be with reference to 
the question of special training versus general discipline? 
Or are we going to straddle the fence by pretending to 
believe one thing and practise another, as we seem to be 
doing now? 

Are we going to plan on working actively toward the 
end of universal enrollment in the high school, and pre- 
pare our schools to cope with such an eventuality? Are 
we going to discourage this? Or are we going to tem- 
porize from day to day and never get our head above 
water, with crowded quarters, curtailed courses, over- 
worked teachers, and a lamentable absence of professional 
spirit ? 

Are we going to continue to be swept along by the 
educational tide that issues mainly from the public 
schools? Or are we going to step out and take the ini- 
tiative that would need no apology in the light of a sound 
philosophy of education? It hardly would seem appro- 
priate that we should take our educational cues from 
any system with which we did not agree on basic prin- 
ciples. 

It is of practical concern that State requirements be 
met, but they can be met in one of two ways: they may 
be the chief determiners of the educational plan, or they 
may be satisfied in a manner that is wholly incidental 
to carrying on the main functions of secondary education 
as we view them. Can not State requirements become 
less of a “ bogey” than they are now in some of our 
high schools? 

Counts, in his study of high-school curricula, has shown 
the role that tradition still plays in the choice of courses 
by pupils, in spite of the variegated nature of the curricu- 
lar offerings. It is not a case, of course, of tradition 
being inherently bad, but we may well ask ourselves 
if we should cling to any mode of procedure just because 
it has become traditional. 

What plans of vocational and educational guidance 
have we to offer the pupils at the time of life when they 
have most need of such direction? Or are we going to 
admit that such a guidance program has anything to do 
with education? 

Koos, in his study of the comparative achievement of 
public and private high schools in Minnesota, has ex- 
pressed surprise that his measurements do not show the 
degree of superiority of private-school children in the 
classics that he might have had reason to expect. This 
should make us think. Are we achieving the aims that 
we have set for ourselves in our high-school instruction? 
Are they possible? Or is it that the quality of instruction 
has been tampered with, due to the pressure of outside 
and extraneous forces? 

It is of course easier to pose these problems than to 
solve them, but the realization that they exist is the first 
step tn attacking them. It is evident that these questions 
must at length be answered in some kind of a definitive 
way before we can enjoy the fruits of a smoothly func- 
tioning system of education based upon sound principles 
of philosophy. 
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Literature 


This Muddled Era 


BroTHer CAjeTAN, C.F.X. 





F we could find an excuse for erecting a monument 
I somewhere, and the power of reviving Daniel Webster, 
we should have our stage completely set again for the 
great Black Daniel to say, “We live in a most extraor- 
dinary age.” For ours is an extraordinary age. And it is 
a somewhat pathetic age. It is an age of amazing paradox, 
especially in American literature. 

We shall not try to determine the exact beginning of 
this most extraordinary period we are living in, nor is it 
at all possible for us to determine when it will end. Irving 
Babbitt would probably advise us to thumb the pages 
of literary history until we find the name of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. That is his beginning. With Rousseau began 
the overthrow of order and reason. From him has sprung 
l'enfant terrible that has developed from unharnessed 
romanticism into the chaotic naturalism that the world 
has become so uncomfortably conscious of. Louis Tren- 
chard More would most likely refer us to Thomas Hux- 
ley, and accuse him of inaugurating the liberties that have 
projected the mechanistic hypotheses of modern science 
into a pretentious and un-apologetic dogma. Paul Elmev 
More—well, he might point back so far that we would 
not care to believe him. And the religionists regret the 
Reformation (some of them), and the philosophers blame 
Freud, or even Emerson. And the financiers in Wall 
Street can think only of “ Black Thursday.” 

The greater and lesser lights, according to one’s antip- 
athies or sympathies—Whitman in individualism, Croce 
in art, Spingarn in criticism, Mencken in mud-ballism, 
Babbitt and More in humarism—flicker in various camps 
and are hooted at by unfriendly owls. And one owl seems 
to be as wise as the other. We have seen the academy rub 
shoulders with the newspaper, and then grow tired of the 
compromise. We have seen the newspaper ignore the 
academy or misinterpret it. We have seen deserters from 
the ranks of the above and pretenders from the ranks of 
the below. 

It is an age of outlandish sincerity. That is part of 
the paradox. It is an age of contradictions and retrac- 
tions and accusations. We have seen the protagonists of 
the newer school of criticism, after they have had their 
fierce fling at the tommyrot of convention and classic 
standards, grow appalled at the headlong intensity and 
surpassing madness of their protegés, and we have seen 
them issue the counsel of restraint, bidding the younger 
generation to return to the pursuit of ideals and beauty. 

These are the wondrous days when Spingarn grows 
sober, and Mencken is nicknamed “Pollyanna.” The old 
lions growl none too fiercely; the old masters of the 
devastating wise crack no longer court the sensational 
idiom. The important days of clodhopperism (to use the 
term of Gorham Munson) are dying. Aristotelian 
Katharsis does not become confused in a superficial mind 
with the satisfaction one gets out of petty vengeance, so 
savory of the comic strip. These are the days when 
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Sinclair Lewis promises to write an optimistic novel, and 
when [James] Branch Cabell has already written one 
with a changed attitude. 

These are the days when some of the humanists regret 
the desertion of such promising leaders as Stuart Sher- 
man froin their ranks, and when others are apprehensive 
of new weaklings who may sell their birthright of pure 
letters for journalistic cant. And in all humanists there 
is still strong hope to hear, as it were, a voice from 
the grave, the voice of Sherman saying, “I’m still a 
humanist! I never deserted. Read me again and find my 
credo!” For Sherman, before he died, did what all the 
humanist leaders find it hard to do, span the gulf between 
the university and the crowd, and show that humanism 
means a law of measure for everybody. Men like Sher- 
man are necessary to humanism. These are the days when 
critics like Louis Kronenberger (Bookman for October, 
1931) are full of praise and regrets for Willa Cather; 
full of praise for her glorious past as a novelist; full of 
regrets that in her last two novels, “ Death Comes for 
the Archbishop,” and “ Shadows on the Rock,” she and 
her characters are less humanistic (as in “ A Lost Lady” 
and “ The Professor’s House”), that she is moving in 
the wrong direction, that her work is becoming distinctly 
minor! These are the days when one beholds men like 
T. S. Eliot advocate the classic tradition in criticism and 
destroy it in poetry. 

It is an age of misinterpretation and confusion. The 
anti-humanists have refused to be satisfied with Irving 
Babbitt’s definition of humanism: “in any age, the aim 
at proportionateness through a cultivation of the law of 
measure ”; or, “ the individual who is practising human- 
istic control is really subordinating to the part of himself 
which he possesses in common with other men, that part 
of himself which is driving him apart from them.” They 
belittle “‘ the law of measure,” reject dualism for monism, 
make much of stoicism, humanitarianism, emotionalism, 
self-expression, and very often, after forcing the main 
issue into the field of metaphysics or philosophy, attempt 
to lose it there in some dim corner. In the university 
classroom, a discussion on humanism is frequently (per- 
haps invariably) sidetracked into religion, for in religion 
one has more opportunity to emphasize individualism and 
self-expression. 

Humanists are accused of incorporating into their pe- 
culiar terminology misleading “catchwords.” They are 
accused of the fearfulness of being too clear, of holding 
something back; and again they are accused of being too 
obvious, of projecting a mere axiom. They are accused 
of being romantic and Puritan. They are accused of 
being re-actionists and alarmists. Even the humanists 
themselves cannot reconcile various points of important 
detail in their many expositions. Some of them accept 
Emerson; others reject him. To G. R. Elliott, Matthew 
Arnold is weak ; to Gorham B. Munson, he has the “ build 
of a great critic.” However great the opprobrium heaped 
upon Rousseau by Babbitt, some of the humanists find 
room for the Frenchman among them. The pure hu- 
manists insist upon a distinction between their school and 
humanitarianism, but the confusion between the terms is 
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still prevalent. And to a great many romanticists, ro- 
manticism is indistinguishable from humanism. To re- 
quote the expression that so astounded the Harvard 
leader of the movement: “ All Americans are humanists ”! 

Poetry goes deeper into confusion. The sonnet has 
become the setting of many a mystery; the abstract 
symbol has replaced the figure; the undertone has grown 
dominant; the conceit has become vulgarly alive. Max 
Eastman becomes impatient with the “cult of unintel- 
ligibility”” in poetry at one moment, and defends it at 
the next. Even among our so-called conservative poets, 
we find occasional verse that has gone into the high so- 
ciety of modernism—in Edwin Arlington Robinson, for 
instance—verse that the reader despairs of interpreting, 
and that the author benevolently states is “a repre- 
hensible experiment in sound and feeling.” If, in our 
salad days, we were sworn enemies of Milton because 
he was so much the pedant in his mythological allusion, 
today we forgive him with all our heart for the oppor- 
tunity he gave us of expansion. He was a classicist and 
a culturist. Not so with the emulators of “ Ulysses.” 
Even if we cared to follow the stream of the subcon- 
scious into every petty port it might lead, the mass of 
allusion that is so obviously striven for, would soon ex- 
haust us of the feeling that it is worth our labor. If one 
has a tongue it is fitting that he use it intelligently. 

It is an age of extreme correctives and inadequate sub- 
stitutes. In trying to avoid one absolutism, men run into 
another, often a negative one. Thus has Harry Hayden 
Clark traced the history of the chase after the romantic 
ideal in English literature, especially in poetry, from 
Wordsworth to Swinburne, and in American fiction from 
Irving and Cooper to Cabell and Cather and Herge- 
sheimer, only to find that the chase ends always in futility 
because man has not attempted to find his ideal happiness 
centered in “himself.” And his substitute is the Man 
Thinking scholar-critic, who alone in the future “can 
write for us the great American novel.” Undoubtedly 
this is the desideratum of all humanists, but the abolition 
of all external stimuli in fiction is the goal of the ex- 
tremist. Even in our Catholic points of view we have 
found it. Some time ago in America, William Thomas 
Walsh stated that the great Catholic novel of genius, 
the modern Catholic masterpiece, had not yet been writ- 
ten, and that nobody less than a saint is capable of it. 
The attainment of such an ideal would be little short of 
accident or miracle. Walter Lippmann suggests indiffer- 
entism which he elevates to a “humanistic religion.” 
Group after group organizes its literary shibboleths and 
puts them forth hopefully. They are like alchemists ex- 
perimenting for the discovery of the process that will turn 
the lead of the past into the gold of the present. But they 
are not lenient. Too often they are absolutists. 

All this may seem like representing the picture in colors 
unnecessarily heavy and black. It may sound like the 
popular doctrine of futility arising from the despair into 
which men are so much inclined to fall these days. Is 
there not the easier attitude of optimism, or at least im- 
passivity, like that of Amy Loveman? For, after all, 
perhaps the black demon of “isms” is only an hallucina- 
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tion, a phantom of the jargoneers. It may well be that 
this is not even an extraordinary age, that it is perhaps 
only a normal period of literary and social history ex- 
aggerated in opposite directions because of its proximity. 
But that is hard to believe, at least for the militant par- 
tisans! And even if the entire aspect does not cause us 
to despair, at least it causes us to wonder. If naturalism 
in America, for instance, is in complete bankruptcy, what 
makes the naturalistic magazines wax fatter and bolder? 
Who is responsible for the savage counter-attack on 
humanism, and for the more recent campaign of journalis- 
tic silence? 

The fight has only just begun. Babbitt and More and 
their followers have prepared too patiently and too well 
to be relegated to the category of mere faddists. They 
have chosen their own battle ground, the university, and 
are looking forward to a long, grand war. But many 
are still dissatisfied and are casting about for a leader. In 
a recent article in America, “ The Religious Trends of 
Humanism,” Francis J. Burke, S.J., has proposed the 
preparation of a great Catholic Humanist. Here is no 
fantastical ideal. A great Catholic Humanist is the solu- 
tion to the mad puzzle. But it will take years for his 
preparation; that has been pointed out. He must grow 
with the movement. To obtain any recognition at all, 
he must be surpassing in every respect of humanist 
knowledge, and doubly so in most repects. For it is a 
difficult thing for Catholicism to gain a sympathetic hear- 
ing—even in a movement as tolerant as humanism. In 
the meantime, while men are nominating their candidate 
for leadership, and while we are waiting for the great 
Humanist to lift us out of the muddle, I propose my 
transient one, a man dead for two centuries, a benevolent 
old gentleman who knew how to love life despite its 
follies, one who believed in the doctrine that “ much can 
be said for both sides”—-Sir Roger De Coverley. In fact, 
I nominate a few million Sir Rogers. 


REVIEWS 


Tara, a Pagan Sanctuary of Ancient Ireland. By R. A. S. 
Macautster, F.S.A. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 
By aid of air photos and expert analysis of the ancient Book 

of Strongholds, Dr. Macalister has added much to Petrie’s survey 

of the buried remnants of the far-extending halls and palaces that 
housed ancient Ireland’s Kings and triennial parliaments and 
literary, legal, musical, and social assemblies. Rooted in a remote 
past, Tara attained full structural development and national hege- 
mony under King Cormac, who adorned it with more gold in the 
third century, A.D., than Malachi of “the Collar of Gold,” its 
last royal resident, could supply it in the twelfth. Though this 
long continuance after the age of St. Ruadan is cited among 
other facts (p. 170) to prove this Saint’s “cursing of Tara” a 
figment, the author has spread out all its unseemly details as 
genuine (pp. 34-39); and half his 200 pages are padded with 
whatsoever cullings of the kind from legend or fiction might dis- 
credit Ireland’s Christian worthies, while historic witness to their 
worth is ignored. His adoption of the dynastic guesses of John 

McNeill, whose Gaelic erudition has blinded many to the in- 

ferential weakness of a theorist who can prove St. Patrick a 

Welshman, may pass, and likewise his deification of all Irish 

legendary heroes on even less ground than the fairy ending of 

the Dananns, whose great extant structures prove their human 
artistry ; but the author’s insistence that every historic Irish King, 
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Christian or pagan, was deemed a god, discloses a mental twist 
as silly as it is perverse. His sources are Frazer’s “Golden 
Bough” and like perverted pickings from the world’s mythologi- 
cal scrapheaps. One such scrap shows St. Columba burying a 
living man in the foundations of his church at Iona; and with- 
out even a scrap he makes St. Brigid an hereditary pagan god- 
dess of that name, who transforms her “ must-have-beeh” pagan 
priestesses into nuns and takes a new, though unheard of, name 
because “we must presume” the pagan one repellant; this despite 
the universal retention of ancestral pagan names in Christian 
Ireland, the assumption or adaptation of foreign saint names hav- 
ing rarely preceded the sixteenth century. So proceeds this pagan- 
izing process from premises as “ perhaps” -ical as the biographies 
of Pithecanthropus. Had the author restricted his speculations 
to the Irish archeology in which he is an expert, he would have 
produced a valuable and readable book. M. K. 





The White Plumed Henry. By Grorce SLtocomse. New York: 

Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. $5.00. 

This book possesses no historical value, being merely a rehash 
of long-since discredited Protestant legends of Henry of Navarre, 
written in the spirit of anti-Catholic tradition. The Huguenots 
invariably are martyrs, who are noble, sublime, heroic, pure, en- 
lightened, outraged, sincerely religious, if occasionally grim, 
austere, and stern; while the Catholics, at least the members of 
the League, are almost always butchers and zealots, who are 
crafty, treacherous, haughty, seditious, hateful, rabidly and 
fanatically religious. The priests, monks, and friars of Paris never 
seem to be able to mount the pulpit without shrieking, raving, 
and ranting. Of course the terrible, bloody Spanish Inquisition 
pops up as a bugaboo every so often. The Popes seem to do 
nothing but hurl excommunications after excommunications. Pope 
Gregory XIII is described as weeping tears of joy at the news 
of the slaughterings of St. Bartholomew’s, though no proof is 
offered. Indeed, in the whole book there is not a foot note, 
scarcely a reference, not a line of bibliography, although the book 
teems with the most damning charges against Catholics. If this 
historian has anything like a critical spirit, he has given no 
evidence of the same. To speak of the Huguenots as the cham- 
pions of religious liberty is to be ridiculous; religious liberty 
for themselves, murder and sacrilege for Catholics, was the aim 
of the French Calvinists. There is hardly a hint of the outrages 
perpetrated on Catholics by the Huguenots, though the sufferings 
of these last are frequently and explicitly stated. The object of 
the book is to present Henry IV as an heroic figure. As far as 
his bravery, courage and wisdom are concerned, this is accom- 
plished, but as for his nobility of character, the attempt is a failure. 
One can scarcely look for nobility in the dissolute. The author, 
unwittingly perhaps, but with a gossipy complacency in describ- 
ing the numerous amours of Henry IV, makes him out to be one 
of the worst rakes that ever disgraced the throne of St. Louis. 

M. P. H. 





The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages. By Rr. Rev. 
Mscr. Horace K. Mann, D.D. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder 
Book Company. $5.00. 

This is the seventeenth volume of the series. It covers the 
period of time from 1288 to 1294, and deals with the Pontificates 
of Nicholas IV and St. Celestine V. The volume previous to this 
is still in process of preparation. During his reign Nicholas IV 
made strenuous efforts to prepare for a new Crusade to recover 
the Holy Land. This brought the Pope into close and intimate 
contact both by conference and correspondence with sympathetic 
potentates of the Orient and with the kings and princes of western 
Christendom. His reign, however, was all too brief to accomplish 
his cherished purpose, and events after his death soon rendered 
his noble efforts abortive. His actions, however, furnish the 
author a splendid opportunity of dealing extensively through this 
volume with the entire history of Christianity, both as to its origin 
and growth, in such countries as Persia, China, Ethiopia of the 
East, and in Sicily and the British Isles in Europe. With these, 
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and many other countries of less importance, the author has dealt 
clearly and with a minuteness of detail that is admirable. The 
short reign and ultimate resignation of Celestine V, afford the 
author a brilliant chance of expounding the happy seclusion of 
a religious life as contrasted with the unrest and distraction of 
public, even though Pontifical, position. In this theme, too, Msgr. 
Mann has displayed a masterly grasp of his subject. Like the 
others of the series, this volume is carefully documented, and 
closed with an alphabetical index. The whole work manifests 
careful preparation and scholarly labor in production. 
M. Jj. S. 





They That Take the Sword. By Esm& WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 

New York: William Morrow and Company. $4.00. 

The rather distinguished young author of “ Those Earnest Vic- 
torians” and “The History of British Civilization” has written 
this book from the deep indignation of a war-wise generation. It 
is a very vigorous, if sometimes incoherent, condemnation of the 
whole idea of war, warriors, and war-minded politicians. It is, 
however, a futile gesture. Its futility flows from two main de- 
fects: first of all, it is impractical, and secondly, the argument 
for peace has no real foundation. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford, for 
all his erudition and psychological criticism of jingoism and 
militarism, offers no concrete suggestion for the advance of peace. 
All of us, even militarists, are aware that war is wrong, that our 
animosities result from a defect of love, that war does not mean 
progress. It is even reported that the American Legion is de- 
cidedly against wars of aggression; so that the main need in our 
achievement of order is a consistent, workable plan which will 
obviate the more irritating elements of international life. This 
plan must be both economic and political in character, but chiefly 
economic, for it is readily conceivable that even a most peaceful 
nation cannot willingly and unresistingly starve. Japan for ex- 
ample is at present in such a dilemma. In the presence of the 
necessity of feeding her people and providing for the common 
necessities of life it is quite impossible to expect her to solve the 
problem by legal procedure in the World Court. A more equit- 
able division of wealth, while it would not utterly dampen the 
enthusiasms of the professional soldier, certainly would prevent 
the occasion for war. Then too Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s theoriz- 
ing upon the immorality of war is considerably muddle-headed. 
Everyone admits with him that war is a disease of civilization 
but his corollaries as worked out in a chapter on “ The Rise and 
Fall of Heaven” are completely illogical. The author assumes 
that the State, because it engages in war, is anti-Christ, and that 
“since the heads of Christianity saw fit to modify their policy 
(if not compromising their spirituality) . . . by actually threaten- 
ing to excommunicate any soldier who refused . . to perform 
his duties “the church was therefore hopelessly contaminated. It 
is here that Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s prejudices lead him astray. 
Having only a vague notion of the State as such, and apparently 
only third-hand knowledge of the doctrine of the Church and the 
State, he might very profitably have studied St. Augustine (whom 
he does not even mention!) and St. Thomas, to whom he offers 
a single casual reference. Hence with all his good intentions he 
has failed to comprehend the idea of war historically and philo- 
sophically. It is indeed a pity that so fine and so honest a writer 
should be so ignorant of the only tradition of thought that could 
lend substance and weight to his challenge to modern anarchy. 

Fo ae Ge 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Spiritual Readings.—God’s answer to the vaunting challenge 
of Agnosticism can be read in the marvelous lives of those who 
under His Divine influence are manifesting the mysteries and 
secrets of sanctity in this age of rising unbelief. It would seem 
that He has chosen Marie-Antoinette de Geuser, a little French 
girl, to be a torch of faith and fervor, as was the Little Flower of 
Jesus already raised to the altar. The beautiful life of this won- 
derful mystic who combined a practical, sane, human, humorous 
disposition with the simple, single eye of the exalted contempla- 
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tive, is vividly portrayed in “ Consummata-Marie Antoinette de 
Geuser—Her Life and Letters” (Benziger. $2.75) by Raoul Plus, 
S.J. which George Baker has done in delightful English. Born at 
Havre April 20, 1889, of a very religious family (two maternal 
uncles were the distinguished Jesuits, Anatole and Léonce de 
Grandmaison, two brothers were studying for the priesthood, and 
many other relatives were consecrated to God) she spent her 
twnty-nine years in works of charity at home, in almost con- 
tinual prayer, and in great physical suffering, dying on June 22, 
1918. One cannot read these heavenly outpourings without being 
lifted up to the Divine realities which Faith holds out to all of 
us, but which we see dimly because we are blanketed by the mist . 
of worldly things. 





Biography.—Knute Rockne has told his own story in a perfect 
way; but admirers will never have enough of “ Rock.” The mag- 
netic Coach of Notre Dame had become the ideal of every man, 
and the idol of every boy. How he won his way to America’s 
Hall of Fame, is strikingly and vividly told in “ Knute Rockne— 
Man Builder” (Macrae Smith. $2.50) by America’s greatest 
quarter-back, Harry A. Stuhldreher, one of Notre Dame’s Four 
Horsemen, now Head Coach at Villanova. The picture is flashed 
on the screen by this enthusiastic lover of the idolized hero, who 
knew his mind and heart as well as anyone outside Rockne’s im- 
mediate family. He analyzes the points that became the founda- 
tions of his greatness and universal popularity; he reveals the 
man in a very human, lovable way; he recalls many anecdotes— 
those flashes of wit—which tell us so much of the strategist and 
disciplinarian; he gives the “inside” facts of events which show 
truth more wonderful than fiction. Stuhldreher has written a 
marvelous story of a national figure, and it will be read and 
relished by millions of Knute Rockne’s known and unknown 
friends. He has proved his thesis: that Rockne was a creative 
man builder and a perfect Christian gentleman. 

Another biography of the same wizard of American sport, writ- 
ten for the Youth of America, “ Goals” (Murray. $1.50) by H. W. 
Hurst, seems to be a rather hasty compilation, but it cannot fail 
to thrill the youthful lovers of the Great Coach and the Great 
Game. Besides presenting the story of Rockne in a racy style, 
the author gives diagrams of plays, and hints on the playing of 
the game. Throughout, the book is healthy and wholesome, and 
every boy will be happy who has this guide book with him when 
the footballs begin flying again. 

Sons and daughters of Erin for whom the names of Sarah 
Curran, Daniel O’Connell, Thomas Moore, Robert Emmet and 
their heroic contemporaries carry memories of patriotic devotion 
to their fatherland and its liberation from British tyranny will find 
in Heinrich Federer’s “In Emmet’s Day” (Gill. 3/-) which 
Isabel Garahan has translated from the German, a brief but 
romantic tale of the vicissitudes of the unfortunate Robert. The 
story opens with a group of Trinity college students discussing the 
grievances of their oppressed countrymen: it closes with Emmet’s 
death on the scaffold. It is simply told without much embellish- 
ment, its chief merit being the sincerity that its characters portray 
and its emphasis on the truth that the religion of Ireland was an 
essential factor in its liberation. 

“ Mother Mary Chrysostom” (Kenedy) is a cooperative memoir 
from the pens of Sister Mary Aloysius and Sister Mary Patricia, 
of the second Superior General of the Congregation of Notre 
Dame of Muelhausen and Cleveland. The Order, founded fifty 
years after the Sisterhood of Notre Dame of Namur, like it be- 
gan by ministering to poor children. Mother Chrysostom joined 
it nine years after its inception. A saintly Religious, she was also 
a splendid executive. During her generalship the Kulturkampf 
closed the Order’s Westphalian foundation. With a small group 
of her suffering Sisters she emigrated to America and the work 
of the nuns was extended to Cleveland. Here it has flourished 
and expanded since 1873. The story of its pioneer days is inter- 
woven with Mother Chrysostom’s biography. However, much of 
the setting is in the Netherlands and at Muelhausen where the 
Sisters had their motherhouse and their largest and most flourish- 
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ing boarding and normal schools. Mother Chrysostom’s life was 
one of great faith in God’s providence despite storms and opposi- 
tion. Her career was a toilsome and busy one. She died in 1895 
but her work lives on both abroad and in the United States, at 
Cleveland, Toledo and Covington. 





Reference Books.—Those familiar with library management 
are aware of the importance of the many reference books being 
issued by H. W. Wilson Company. One can say in general that 
these books show careful, accurate editing and excellent work- 
manship. The printing is clear and attractive; the binding is 
strong and flexible. Not only librarians but all who are interested 
in any of the fields of classified learning will be abundantly helped 
by volumes of this extensive list. We have before us the 
“Standard Catalog For Public Libraries—Science and Useful 
Arts Section” (H. W. Wilson Co. $3.50) compiled by Minnie 
Earl Sears. It contains some 1,800 titles arranged on the Dewey 
Decimal Classification. The selection has been made with the aid 
of librarians and specialists. Each entry carries descriptive and 
critical information. The “ Reference Shelf” is another splendid 
series. Each little book contains, besides bibliographies of books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals, reprints of striking selected articles 
carefully chosen, with outlines for debates on timely topics. 
Such subjects as “ Trends in University Education,” ‘“ Planning 
for Economic Stability,” “Capitalism on Trial,” compiled by 
experts, form the numbers of this interesting and most useful 
series of which volume VII is now under way. 





Poetry.—Prof. William Lyon Phelps has gathered “ The Se- 
lected Poems of James Whitcomb Riley” (Bobbs Merrill. $2.00) 
into a generous-sized book. It contains such old favorites as 
“ Little Orphan Annie” and “ When the Frost is on the Punkin,” 
besides other poems less popular perhaps but of greater intrinsic 
worth, for instance the song “ Ay, Dwainie,” from the strange, 
beautiful “ Flying Islands of the Night.” Dr. Phelps contributes 
a discerning preface in which he recommends Riley as “a man 
of faith, of sentiment, of optimism, of good cheer” to a down- 
hearted public. 





Books Received.—7 his list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 

Avpna Inpivipvat ArtitHMetics. Book Six. 56c. Ginn. 

BROWNING. G. Duckworth. $3.00. Dutton. 

CiviLizaTIOn OF France, Tue. Ernst Robert Curtius. $3.50. Macmillan. 

Dip Joseru Conrap Return as A Spirit? Mrs. Joseph Conrad. 50c, Mark 

wain Society. 

Drawn FroM Lire. S. J. Woolf. $5.00. McGraw-Hiil. 

E.tson Junior Literature. Books I and II. Scott, Foresman. 

Fiame or Devotion, Tue. Harriet T. Comstock. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 

7, Tue Man oF Orveans. Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. $4.00. Little, 

rown,. 

Fun snp Puritosopny. John Gibbons. 3/3. Sands. 

Gortue. Henry W. Nevinson. $2.75. Harcourt, Brace. 

Great Spanish Suort Srories. $3.00. Houghton Mifflin. 

a a Dream Hatu Possessev.” John Knox. $1.25. Long and 
Smith. 

Is GerMany Finisuep? Pierre Viénot. $1.25. Mac-nillan. 

Mio Conrriputo atta Fitosorta Neoscorastica, It. Rev. Agostino 
Gemelli, O.F.M. Societé Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” Milan. 

My First Grier. Sister Mary Ambrose. 25c. Hansen. 

Mystery at Friar’s Parvon. Philip MacDonald. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 

Numser Stories. Book I. 60c. Scott, Foresman. 

Puitip II or Spatn. David Loth. $3.75. Brentano’s. 

Précievx Trésor pes Inputcences. Rev. J. Lacau, S.C.J. 15 francs. 
Marietti. 

RESTAURATION DE L’oRDRE sociaL, La. Rev. Joseph-Papin Archambault, S.J. 
Editions de l’Ecole Secial Populaire. 

Sarnte AMANTE DE Jesus, La: Marie Maveretne. Abbé Maurice Bessodes 
7 francs. Marietti. 

Samuet Seasury. Walter Chambers. $3.50. Century. 

Secret Ways or THE Minp. Dr. W. M. Kranefeldt. $2.00. Holt. 

Seven Srars, Tue. André Malvil. $2.00. Macmillan. 

Seventy YEARS IN ArCHAELOGY. Sir Flindes Petrie. $4.00. Holt. 

Sueaves. Rabindranath Tagore. $1.75. Macmillan. 

Soutu American Hanppoox, 1932. Edited by Howell Davies. $1.00. 
H. W. Wilson. 

Srenpnat, THe Romantic Rationattst. William H. Fineshriber, Jr. $1.50. 
Princeton University Press. 

Stormeury. Eden Phillpotts. $2.00. Macmillan. 

Tom Patne—Liperty Bett. George Creel. $2.00. Sears. 

Tomorrow’s Faitu. John Rathbone Oliver. $1.00. Morehouse. 

Toss-Ur. Donal Hamilton Haines. $2.00. Farrar and Rinehart. 

Unitep Srates 1n Wortp Arrarrs, Tue. Walter Lippmann and William 
O. Scroggs. $3.00. Harper 

Unrrep States Since 1865, Tue. Hacker and Kendrick. $5.00. Crofts. 

VENERABLE Marcuertte Bourcroys, Tue. By a Member of Her Order. 
3.00 Kenedy. 

Weer No More. Ward Greene. $2.50. Harrison Smith. 

Wuat Dreap Hann? Elizabeth Gill. $2.00 Doubleday, Doran, 

Yoxe or Tuunper, Tue. Robert P. Tristram Coffin. $1.50. Macmillan. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications, 


Fifteen-Minute Masses 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Herewith is a letter received in reply to my inquiry, and which 
Dr. Pinsk would like to have published in AMERICA. 

May I refer to two cases that have come to my knowledge 
by hear-say? 

In a certain church Sunday Mass lasts twenty minutes, and 
the people are given to understand that they may count on the 
service lasting no longer. 

In another case three Sunday Masses are said in one hour 
and a half—thirty minutes each; there is no sermon; and with 
allowance for the entrance and exit of the congregations the 
Mass itself, so I am told, lasts fifteen minutes. Of course the 
exact duration of the Mass in these cases is not advertised by 
means of posters on the church doors. 

But the chief purpose and point of Dr. Pinsk’s article, as 
he says briefly, was not to denounce any particular instance of 
abuse. It was rather to sound a warning against the danger 
latent in that disposition which shows itself in the common 
expression: “to give the people the opportunity to hear Mass.” 

We are apt to forget that the convenience of the people is 
not everything. The Mass is divine service, not human service. 
In the Mass we aim to serve not men but God. Let the Mass 
therefore have all the time that it needs and deserves. 

St. Paul. W. Buscn. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Number Eleven of Volume Three of the Liturgische Zeitschrift 
contained an article of critical character in which I cited certain 
examples that show a growing tendency to “speed up” divine 
services. My criticism was aimed directly at liturgical misusage 
in Germany—as may be seen from the fact that my remarks 
were in comment on a case described in the Theologisch- 
praktische Quartalschrift of Linz. 

While I was preparing the article, I had occasion to discuss 
my notes with several persons whose intimate acquaintance with 
American conditions I had no reason to doubt. This was the 
origin of the sentence stating that in America posters may be 
seen on church doors announcing: “In this church Mass lasts 
fifteen minutes.” 

At the time I did not imagine that there was any reason for 
doubting the truth of this statement. However, since readers of 
AMERICA have protested against this piece of evidently wrong 
information, I hasten to assert that no such posters can be found 
an the doors of Catholic churches in America. 

The unfortunate sentence merely wished to illustrate the fact 
that in America as well as in Germany there is an inclination 
to shorten the duration of services occasionally from motives of 
pastoral concern. 

Of course I had not the slightest intention to insult American 
clergy and laity. This is proven by the simple fact that my 
criticism was essentially directed against conditions in Germany. 
Neither can there be any question of “ gullibility,” as it was not 
my purpose to discuss any one case in particular, but rather to 
stress the general fact that unfortunately Mass is very often read 
too hastily. 

However, I do not think it improbable that there exists in 
America, as there does in Germany, a class of “high-speed” 
readers of the Mass. If so, my criticism applies also to them. 
This is all that I meant to say by the phrase, which, I wish to 
state again, was based upon an unfortunate misapprehension 
on my part. 


Regensburg. J. Prnskx. 
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